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“ Then, looking up in her trouble and p rplexity, she caught siqht of her own face in the glass.” 
/. s s . 4 q ; 


THE CANONS WARD- 
By JAMES PAYN, 
AUTHOR OF “KIT: A MEMORY,” “BY PROXY,” “HIGH SPIRITS,” “WON—NOT WOOED,” ETC 













CHAPTER XIII. “That is what everybody is saying this morning,” smiled Miss | was a little alarmed at her brother’s manner, as well as at the 
“aie Gauci week wee etat Aldred, a little uneasily, She didn’t like that expression, “ under | guess he had made at the acti il con liti m of affairs It wa s very 
hie the circumstances, beneath which she shrewdly suspected lay | unusual with him to take interest in their domestic proceedings, 

ain some reference to Mr. Perry, concerning whom, as we know, she | or to question any arrangements she made for herself and Sophy. 


O, my dear Maria, you were | had promised Sophy to make no revelation. “Henny has been And why did she not want to go?” persisted the Canon. “She 


not at the ball last night, | here this morning to inquire about it; and I overheard her mother 
I hear,” said the Canon, as —to whom I was not at home, for I am tired to-day, and her con- “My dear brother, if vou knew as much of girls as I do” (he did 


is generally fond enough of balls.” 


he entered the drawing- | versation is a little trying—asking Barclay ‘ How’s her head? as | very nearly), “you would understand that they are as full of their 
room, Where his sister was | if I was a ship.” fancies as you wise men are of your great thoughts. The things 
sitting alone, “I can’t say, “Still, I suppose you had really a headache last night, since it | they like to-day they dislike to-morrow, and for the same reason 
under the circumstances, I am sorry, > Stevie next door throw all his toys into the dust- 
except for the cause. I hope your | merely an excuse, and you had some more valid reason,” 
head is better.” “Well, I had a headache, William. I think it was the cheering “Then I hope Sophy is tired of her rag doll, Mr. Herbert Perry, 
on the river. But the fact is, Sophy herself did not seem much | and doesn’t want to play with him any more.” 

inclined to go, so we agreed to give it up.” A startling speech from the lips of any one; but from those 


Aunt Maria felt that this was not a successful speech; but she [Continued on page 550.) 


prevented your escorting Sophy to the ball—unless, indeed, it was | that made littl 
| hole—because he was tired of them.” 


* Begun in Harrre’s Bazan No. 29, 
fol. XV 
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* Its standard is higher than that of any weekly 
publication for the young, and the literary and art 
talent devoted to making it pleasing and instructive is 
the best in America.”’—-BostoN GLOBE. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iciuvstraten Wrexkvy. 


A NEW SERIAL. 
“DICK AND 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE, 


1 ee 


Author of “ Mildred’s Bargain,” “ Nan,” etc. 


The publishers of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
take pleasure in announcing that in the issue of 
August 21 they will publish the first chapters of 
In * Dick 
and D.” the little folk will have a story replete 


a new serial story by Mrs, Lillie. 


with incident, full of interest, and written with 

that rare sympathy with child life which is so 

especially characteristic of Mrs, Lillie’s work. 
SUBSCRIPTION Price, $1.50 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harvrr’s Youna Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





AUTUMN TOILETTES. 
Illustrations of several new and stylish Autumn 
Toilettes, with full descriptions of new Autumn 
Fabrics, and also of Dresses and Wrappings, will 
be published in our next Number. 


THE RULER OF THE QUEEN'S 
NAVEE. 


i yee are several things in this mate- | 


rial universe a reason for whose exist- 
ence it is idle and vain for the finite intel- 
lect to attempt to seek. Nobody can give 
any good reason for the existence of sick- 
ness and disease, not to mention sad old 
age, with all its decay and disrepair, and a 
thousand other evils that are tremendous, 
At all events 
we conjecture that the attempt was aban- 
doned with the labors of the alchemists, 
when they, with all their learning, in which 
the absence of knowledge was the conspicu- 
ous thing, could discover neither the philos- 
opher’s stone nor the elixir of eternal youth, 
and at present we accept the inevitable in 
these evils, and say as little as possible. 

But there are some minor evils, trifles 
light as air when looked on from a certain 
point of view—from the point of view, for 
instance, of a serious trouble—but none the 
less evils which, when there is nothing 
weightier at hand, seem to us to be unbear- 
able vexations and great mistakes in the 
cosmogony. And among the evils about us 
of the minor and yet infinitely distracting 
kind, what shall take precedence of the one 
that renders summer a horror, and in some 
of our cities extends his rule over the win- 
ter as well, and whose bill, longer than the 
cruelest tradesman’s, extorts our hearts’ 
blood from us? Minor, indeed, in one way— 
there are scarcely smaller objects visible to 
the naked eye—but how immense, how cos- 
mical, the vexation he produces! Is there 
a pleasant bit of sea-side where waves roll in, 
sands sparkle, breezes blow, where families 
might draw refreshing breath, and children 
gather health and strength—he monopolizes 
it, he usurps it; he makes it impossible for 
humanity to remain with comfort within a 
mile of it; he makes a stronghold and for- 
‘ress of it, from whence, while the main body 
remains at home, his columns issue on favor- 
ing breezes to invade other precincts. Is 
there a lovely mound where great elms grow 
over the low-roofed cottage that seems to 
have taken shape, not from man’s invention, 
but from the exigency of the scene, where 
the long rolling meadows stretch away to 
other more distant meadows, waving the 
tall grasses in every tint from emerald to 
rusty brown, from rusty brown to claret, 
leading into deep green shadows, sparkling 
in golden floods of light, all in the ineffable 
odors of the meadows, life-giving gales 
where it would seem as if life might be a 
poem—it is a poem set to the music of that 
lum worse than the tread of an army with 
banners—the attacking party is there iu 
swarms before you, and will be after you. 
Is there a furm buried deep in the recesses of 
the inland country, where neither sea wa- 
ters, nor running rivers, nor stagnant pools, 
wonld seem to afford space or chance for 
a single specimen of the tormentor to run 
his race—do not believe it; when you are 
there you will find that he stings the cattle 
in the pasture, he stings the baby in the 


and nobody tries to do so. 








cradle; life at night—in spite of the acres of 
blue netting tacked over the windows, and 
that you have endured, shutting out light 
and air by day, for the sake of the comfort 
of the night—is a misery, and every gentle 
wind seems blowing only to bring him on its 
wings. Js there, indeed, a city street, a hab- 
itable spot on the plain or on the hill, where 
the wire or screen must not be stretched be- 
tween the household and all the free air 
of heaven, and where this little fiend does 
not murder sleep? Go to the equator— 
he darkens the sun in the meridian. Go to 
the poles, and travellers there will tell you 
of clouds of him flitting over snows and ice- 
floes. 

It is trne that there are some countries 
where this invader of privacy and peace is 
unknown, on the way to which his flight has 
flagged; but there is no one, with the ordi- 
nary feelings of hnmanity, on hearing of 
them, who does not. long to “ cross the broad 
ocean and sail the seas over,” and take a se- 
lect assortment with him, in order that those 
who have been blessed with immunity for all 
generations may know what it is that the 
victim of the mosquito has to endure. It is 
all but miraculons that there should still 
be a land where he is not known; but we 
have faith enough in his prowess and ad- 
venture and gluttony to doubt if there will 
be such a land long; it would pass belief to 
hold that he is not as capable of migra- 
ting as a Colorado beetle is, and certainly 
ubiquity seems to be one of his leading 
attributes here. He is a cunning little 
beast, however, as well as a brazen and ad- 
venturous one. You will burn pyrethrum, 
scatter iodiform, leave the vials of oil of 
pennyroyal open—he lets you delude your- 


| self with the notion only in order to drink 


| your blood the more unsuspectedly and 


safely while you sleep. You will visit a 


| friend who thinks he is doing a handsome 











thing to invite you to his rural paradise, 
withont a word of the vampires that you 
find filling the rooms and flitting about the 
halls and making life on the piazzas an im- 
possibility—without a word, because possi- 
bly your friend does not remember their ex- 
istence any more than that of the common 
house-fly of North America; for either the 
resident family becomes so used to them as 
to regard them no more than any other 
of the great facts of the universe -—the 
light, the air—or else the mosquitoes are 
so tired of the sameness of that family that 
they lunch but lightly on them, and reserve 
their forces for an evening banquet on the 
guest; and it is a singular thing that al- 
though you go down to breakfast with a 
face speckled like a sparrow’s egg from the 
assaults of the multitudinons little enemy, 
you can not offend that family more than to 
suggest that there is such a thing in the 
neighborhood, or that the place would be 
all very well if it were not for the mos- 
quitoes. 

He is a little fellow; but it is he that 
rules our seas, our summers, our outgoings 
and incomings, and no other. Bars and bar- 
ricades are of small use when he is deter- 
mined; we stretch them if we choose; he 
does not care, if it amuses us; but he hums 
along gayly, inside, and cries, “ Ha! ha!” 
when he hears his camp-followers, the flies 
and millers, buzzing vainly outside the mesh- 
es whose passes he knows as Rob Roy did 
the Highlands. We go where he says we 
may go, and we stay away from the spots 
where he suggests absence; we sleep if he 
allows it, and we wake at the sound of his 
voice; he bids us out in the morning, and 
he puts an end to our strolls of an even- 
ing; and there is no summer resort to which 
we may betake ourselves where he does not 
present that bill of his before the landlord 
does. He has the power, possesssd by few 
other things in the world, of making life an 
unendurable misery by his presence, an un- 
speakable joy by his departure. And we 
are mistaken if, in spite of tradition, the 
riddle which the Sphinx proposed to Gdipus 
was not a question concerning the uses in 
the universe of the mosquito. 





THE WIDOW. 


NHE feminine mind is often not a little 
T puzzled to understand why the fascina- 
tions of a widow are so much more potent 
than those of a single woman, why it is that 
in every gathering the widow will carry off 
the partners from under the very nose of 
the spinster who is in the very flower—wall- 
flower—of her youth. Does she speak with 
the tongues of men and angels more than 
the rest of us? Is she better bred? Does 
she flatter with more skill, or dress with 
more effect? Is she prettier? they ask, per- 
haps. Is it the jointure left by her Marquis 
of Carabas, or because she has been indorsed 
by a lord of creation? Or is it the shadow 
of an early grief which attracts, or the ex- 
hibition of a most beautiful resignation ? 
In the young girl’s estimation the suttee 
was about the right kind ofa widow. Ought 





not the only flame left for her be that of the 
funeral pyre? And is there not something 
ungenerous, she asks, in a world where hus- 
bands are scarce, for a woman to appropri- 
ate more than one? Is it not a sort of de- 
nial of immortality? But the young girl 
is told that these are the fine-spun feelings 
of a sentimentalist, that the widow does 
right to live in the world, and not, like Old 
Mortality,among graves. Very possibly she 
may not wish to marry again, but she may 
not have buried all her little vanities, her 
love of admiration, her interest in human- 
kind, especially mankind, in the grave with 
her husband. Is it her fanlt if the men pre- 
fer her society? Perhaps it is her very in- 
difference, having pleased one man, whether 
others are pleased or not, that is irresistible, 
or the confidence which that fact gives. 
Perhaps it is because she never preaches to 
them over somebody else’s' shoulder; be- 
canse tobacco smoke does not affect her; 
because she is not afraid to show her inter- 
est; because, knowing their weakness, she 
yet likes their society; because her unpro- 
tected position and her becoming weeds ap- 
peal to the manly heart; or because she has 
learned tact in the scrimmage with her hus- 
band’s relations. Perhaps, through having 
loved and lost,she has touched a wider gam- 
ut of emotions, and her experience has made 
her more interesting than the callow girl. 
Doubtless society needs widows, just as 
much as it does single women and married 
people, to give spice and variety to life, and 
it would be a thousand pities if the Hindoo 
custom were to come into vogue in our day, 
and deprive some of us of a grievance. 





INGAGEMENTS, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


4 Naper recent engagement of a young lady of 

our best society to a young French noble- 
man has pleased every one but the lady’s grand- 
father. He has been obliged, very much to his 
disgust, to produce, or try to produce, his own cer- 
tificate of baptism. He was carried to a Western 
town when young, and if he was baptized, which 
is doubtful, he has lost all trace of that important 
religious ceremony. 

This is but one way of stating the fact, which 
we must later dilate upon, of the difference which 
exists at home and abroad as to the etiquette of 
engagements. 

The grandfather of the young lady above re- 
ferred to was obliged to also produce a certificate 
of burial of his own son, the young girl’s father, 
before his granddaughter’s engagement could be 
announced. All this is because of the strict law 
which in France surrounds marriage. No officer 
of the army or navy is allowed to marry unless 
his bride can show the deeds for a dot of $5000: 
it is a matter of law in both Germany and France. 
Parents arrange for the marriage portion of their 
children from the date of their birth; therefore 
the engagement announcement is regarded as al- 
most as solemn as the marriage, for the young 
people well know that they will not be married if 
all these legal arrangements are not complied 
with. Thus we rarely hear of a broken engage- 
ment, very seldom of a divorce, and if a separa- 
tion is decreed, it is by family council, not by the 
people themselves. 

The etiquette, therefore, of an engagement 
abroad is very formal. If the young man is an 
officer of rank, the King himself sends a congratu- 
latory letter or present to the fiancée. She and 
her mother “sit up” on a certain day for receiv- 
ing calls, and every member of the groom’s con- 
nections call upon her. If her dot is large, the 
attentions to her are redoubled, with no shame- 
facedness. She is considered as “ doing the fami- 
ly a service” by bringing her money into it, Nor 
does this open attention to Dives prevent a sin- 
cere and honest love between the parties, It is 
claimed that as many very happy marriages are 
formed in this way as if the heart alone were con- 
sulted. It is to the future that the French papa 
and mamma are looking. So that when an Amer- 
ican girl is engaged to a foreigner, she finds her- 
self of far more importance to his family than she 
had supposed. 

All the gifts, even the engagement ring, are 
submitted to the expectant bride’s mother or 
chaperon before they are given to her. The 
young couple never go out alone, but are always 
accompanied by some relative or guardian. The 
entertainments to the fiancée are given first by 
the head of the house of her fiancé. If a brother 
represents the head of the house, he gives the 
first dinner, or ball, or breakfast. If it is a 
grandfather or an uncle, the entertainment comes 
from him. The young lady must never arrive at 
any of these entertainments with her fiancé. She 
must come with her father and mother and meet 
the young gentleman, who stands by his mother, 
and thus receives her. 

The young couple are permitted to dance to- 
gether and to whisper en téfle-d-téte as much as 
they please in the presence of others. The young 
people are allowed to whisper (generally a crime 
in European society) if engaged. But until the 
marriage they are rarely alone together. 

In England the etiquette of engagements is not 
so strict. A gentleman is expected to ask papa, 
to state what his fortune is, what settlements he 
can make, to ask about the fortune of the bride, 
and then to send an engagement ring. He writes 
to all his friends, and the lady to hers; his rela- 
tives call soon on the bride-elect, and she is apt 
to go down to the country house to pay a visit to 
the sisters of her beloved. A chaperon always 
accompanies ker, but it need not necessarily be 





her mother. In fact, an elderly maiden aunt, 
sometimes a hired companion, plays this part, 
and it is not an enviable one. The young couple 
are not watched as they are in France; the eti- 
quette is not so severe. 

In America the young couple generally get en- 
gaged as they please, and then “ask papa.” 
Even in the best and most careful circles run- 
away matches occur here occasionally, and the 
parents generally forgive. 


** She looked, she blushed consent ; 
He grasped her hand—away they went.” 


But there are, of course, the conventional few 
who are as careful as to settlements and as to 
etiquette as the French or English. In America 
it is, as in Europe, customary for the parents of 
the groom to announce the engagement first, to 
give the first entertainment, to welcome the young 
lady into the family whose name she is to assume. 

The betrothed couples in America are allowed 
a very great liberty in the matter of seeing each 
other—it is to be feared too much; and it is to be 
hoped that the respect for the office of chaperon 
is growing in public favor. The young lady who 
has the reputation of having been engaged to sev- 
eral men has lost somewhat of her bloom. She 
can hardly wonder that with each broken engage- 
ment she loses a chance for a happy marriage. If 
the engagements were entered into soberly, ad- 
visedly, and were carried on under the eye of mo- 
ther or aunt, would there be so many broken 
engagements? After a couple are engaged it is 
not considered proper for the lady to drive with any 
other gentleman, or to write to or receive pre- 
sents from any other gentleman. Nor must she 
betray her adoration of her own fiancé too pub- 
licly: all displays of affection are in cultivated 
circles considered out of taste. 

The friends of an engaged couple should, how- 
ever, consult the wishes of the two, who are find- 
ing out during the period of engagement whether 
or not they are to like each other well enough for 
the battle of life, and should give them opportu- 
nity to be alone. 

In our country there is no such thing as aris- 
tocratie birth, or gentle birth, or plebeian birth. 
We are all supposed to be born free and equal. 
But in Europe that is a question which agitates 
the friends of a young couple, and a lowly born 
girl does not expect, if she is engaged to a lord, 
to be treated as well as if she were an earl’s 
daughter. It is to be feared that some American 
girls have submitted to a degree of neglect, pat- 
ronage, and snubbing from their English rela- 
tives which would make the blood boil did it oc- 
cur here. 

One would hardly think that the wealth of the 
Indies would compensate for this absence of con- 
sideration, but a young American girl often bows 
her head very low for a coronet. The privilege 
of paying for a titled husband is said to be exclu- 
sively American. In Europe the marriage cere- 
mony is announced by a paper carefully engraved, 
in which the parents of both bride and groom 
thus tell their friends of the marriage of their 
children. In our country the daily newspaper is 
the only medium used for announcing both en- 
gagements and marriages. We have no faire 
part, as these foreign papers are called. It is 
to be feared that sometimes the reporter of the 
daily newspaper has a very light conscience about 
announcing engagements, from the frequency 
with which they are contradicted. 

The word ticket seems to have been the origin 
of the word etiquette. It is an Anglo-Norman 
word, and specified the ticket tied to a bag or 
bundie to signify its contents. Such a bundle 
passed unchallenged. From that our ancestors 
got to have their codes of manners printed on 
cards, or tickets, so that the word reached its 
present significance. How much better would it 
be for us if the ticket remained, so that every one 
could read! In our country this formula has nev- 
er been settled ; therefore it will be eternally dis- 
cussed. It is an unprinted ticket. 

A lady should never allow a gentleman to keep 
her in the attitude of waiting if there seems to 
be no reason, or even a very good reason, why 
the marriage should be postponed. She should 
take the initiative of breaking it off if he seems 
a laggard in love. If the two understand each 
other, and the reason for waiting is lack of for- 
tune, it is all very well that the engagement 
should be a long one; but if there is no such 
reason, and the gentleman does not press for the 
wedding day, the lady owes it to herself not to be 
too patient. 

On the other side, it is the lady’s privilege to 
name the day, and to decide if she shall marry 
sooner or later. Long engagements are trying 
things, and the lady is always less happy for 
them. In either case the matter is their own, 
and there should be no outward pressure, or awk- 
ward questions asked. It is a period of delicate 
probation, and there is nothing else like it. Many 
engagements are broken off in this country be- 
cause the families are antagonistic. The young 
people may love each other, but one future mo- 
ther-in-law hates the other, and hence there is 
quarrel, discussion, and separation. ‘“ My daugh 
ter shall not live with Mrs, So-and-so,” says Mrs, 
This-or-that. They manage this thing better 
abroad, by deciding that the young couple shall 
live in their own house, have their own income, 
and be not dependent on either mother-in-law. 
While the family relations are kept up with even 
greater vigor than with us, yet the independence 
of the parties to be married is respected. In this 
one respect the etiquette of engagements abroad 
is far better than ours, It is a sensible outiook, 
perhaps lacking that wild romance which is sup- 

posed to accompany a true-love match, but it has 
its advantages in the happiness of security, No- 
thing is left to chance or caprice, and the “too 
much mother-in-law,” which sometimes wrecks 
the happiness of young people both before and 
after marriage in America, is carefully guarded 
against. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW WOOLLEN GOODS FOR AUTUMN. 


NE of the decided novelties in wool goods 

for autumn and winter dresses is rough-sur- 
faced Cheviot woven to look almost as coarse as 
horse-covers, in the way spoken of by Madame 
Raymond in one of her late letters. This is fine 
pure wool of a single quaint color, and it is also 
shown in inch stripes of two most oddly contrast- 
ed colors. Other new suitings that are lightly 
woven are smoother cloths of invisible checks 
of two colors, producing what is called Venetian 
effects, showing both colors in a vague way, 
yet without being changeable, as the shot silks 
are, These are called Ascot suitings, and also 
Epsom cloths, and are made up in tailor fashion 
by English tailors who now have houses in Paris. 
They are to be trimmed with rough braids that 
show both colors in the fabric, with Astrakhan 
cloths, and with fur bands. There are also Tou- 
raine suitings in fine French twilled wool, show- 
ing “ block-checks,” as the dealers call them, of 
only three colors in a pattern, and each block 
from one to two inches square. Very capricious 
mélanges and dashes of color make up other 
suitings without defined pattern. The stripes 
that have been out of favor of late are again seen 
in fine hair-lines and in broad solid stripes in 
wool and silk goods, and in velvets also for ground- 
work upon which figured designs are thrown. 
Tricoté and ladies’ cloths are shown in all the 
new colors, but are lighter woven than the heavy 
fabrics of last year that made a cloth dress a 
burden ; the tricoté is woven in slight reps that 
are scarcely perceptible. There are also what 
are called Jersey ottomans that are elastic cords 
instead of being mere webbing like the stock- 
inet of last winter. 


OTTOMAN WOOLLENS. 


A marked feature of new goods is the corded 
or ottoman effects seen in woollens similar to that 
now fashionable in silks. These cords are of dif- 
ferent sizes, and are woven from selvedge to sel- 
vedge in plain goods, in block-checks, in stripes 
of all sizes, and in brocades as rich as matelassés, 
where the figure is formed of reps running in dif- 
ferent ways from that of the ground-work. The 
ottoman tapestries are beautiful with dull-colored 
antique figures woven in the cords, and the otto- 
man stripes are very handsome when alternating 
with satin stripes. The plain ottoman cloths of 
a single color are very rich-looking, and will be 
specially liked for black dresses. Blue-grays, 
Russian gray, and a new gray shade which the 
French call “ pschutt,” the new word for chic, are 
all represented in these corded cloths. 


VELOURS SERGE, 


One of the new twilled woollens is called ve- 
lours serge, because its even twills are strewn 
about with velvet figures, leaves, blocks, and small 
checks. The dots of velvet, and indeed all dotted 
patterns, are disappearing, and blocks or smaller 
checks are used instead. There are also mixed 
silk and wool checks, to which a third fabric— 
velvet—is added in checks. 
red, and brown, or brown, 
shades of garnet with blue. 


These combine blue, 
écru, and red, or two 


PAILLASSON, 


Paillasson (straw mat) is a novel wool stuff that 
vas long loops like Astrakhan cloths and furs, but 
these loops are evenly raised, and are in set fig- 
ures, with sometimes a tiny dot or point of color 
in silk in the centre of each figure. These stuffs 
are to be used for lower skirts, vests, jackets, and 
for trimmings in the way plush was used last 
year. They are shown in the dark pilot blue, in 
pschutt gray, mode, Czar brown, Russian green, 
and Judie shades. When two colors are used, 
one is for the points, and is in contrast to that 
of the figures; thus there are cardinal points on 
brown loops, yellow points on pilot blue, or Mos- 
cow green points on Czar brown. 


FIGURED WOOL GOODS, ROBES, ETC. 


Chenille, velvet, and embroidery are employed 
in large detached figures for ornamenting robes 
of fine cashmere, camel’s-hair, and ladies’ cloth. 
There are borders again seen wrought near sel- 
vedges, but the newer fancy is for an apron, vest, 
and collar, or other waist trimming, strewn at in- 
tervals with chenille figures, flowers, or fruits— 
marguerites, stars, leaves, pears, or plums; and 
these are made up with plain goods like that of 
the ground without the slightest decoration. Vel- 
vet appliqué figures, especially large leaves and 
blocks, are liséré—that is, with an edge of braid- 
ing, cord, or embroidery—and are confined to the 
fronts of the waist, or to the shoulders when the 
basque opens over a vest, and this vest is like- 
wise ornamented ; the lower part of the skirt be- 
low the apron drapery is then similarly trimmed 
with appliqué figures. These are usually in self- 
colors, showing all the Russian shades, gray, 
brown, and green, but the velvet is darker than 
the cashmere or cloth surface. In the new wool 
embroideries the work is done in thick raised 
wool near the selvedge with scalloped edges, and 
is so striking that only a small quantity can be 
used. It is in monotone, and represents a large 
detached flowei in each great scallop, and is in 
best taste in dark shades of brown, dull red, gray, 
or pilot blue. 

SILKS, ETC. 


Raw silks are cheaper this season, and as there 
is a reduction of the duty on silk, prices will be 
lower than last year. Faille francaise, Rhadzimer 
and Ottoman silks, that are all familiarly known 
from last season, are largely imported, both in 
black and in colors, to form the basis of rich 
costumes in combination with velvets and bro- 
cades, and also with the new Pékin silks that have 
wide stripes. Plain velvet will be more used than 
it has ever been for cloaks, and for entire cos- 








tumes with small mantles that will not conceal 
the dress beneath them. The fashion of using 
plain materials above and figured goods on the 
lower part of the costume will.zemain in favor. 
Plain basques of velvet will also be used again 
with figured skirts, or with skirts of a different 
fabric. In figured velvets set figures of large 
sizes on armure or matelassé grounds are new, 
and are shown in true-lovers’ knots, devil-fish, be- 
gonia leaves, plums in bunches, and pomegran- 
ates bursting open and showing their many-celled 
interiors. Shot Surah brocaded with velvet in 
three tones is a lovely fabric for combinations ; 
the ground may be changeable from old green to 
garnet, and the velvet figures in paon blue, or 
there may be a gray ground shot with blue, and 
the figures of cardinal velvet. The Pékin velours 
have a ground of satin merveilleux with broad 
stripes of red and black or red and green, on 
which are strewn black velvet figures, fruit, or 
flowers. All these new designs are repeated in 
light colors for evening dresses—in Nile green, 
maize, white, cream, sky blue, and lilac. 


HOW TO MAKE WOOL DRESSES. 


Cashmeres of a single grave color—gray, sage 
green, brown, or pilot blue—are being made up 
for the earliest autumn weather with trimmings 
of velvet ribbon and of velvet cut from the piece. 
The round lower skirt may be tucked lengthwise 
in half-inch tucks to within a fourth of a yard of 
the foot, then left flowing, and the lower half of 
the flowing part is bordered with velvet an eighth 
deep. The drapery is pleated to the belt in four- 
teen large pleats on the front and sides, and 
drawn away in curves to the side, where it meets 
short full back drapery; a large knot of velvet 
and cashmere is placed in front at the curve. 
The pointed basque has an officer’s standing 
collar of velvet, and below this a square Marie 
Antoinette collar which extends to the tops of 
the darts, and inside this square collar is a 
shirred and pleated cashmere vest which extends 
to the waist line, and is strapped across there 
with velvet ribbon that is afterward tied in a 
bow with ends. To vary such a suit the skirt 
may be in large kilt pleats with five or six rows 
of half-inch velvet ribben near the foot, and the 
basque niay have a pleated vest with a revers 
beside it extending around the neck, and covered 
with rows of velvet ribbon. The sleeves are all 
high on the shoulders, bouffantly set in, yet with- 
out gathers, and finished with very simple cuffs 
of velvet. Small bullet-shaped buttons of dark 
metal, or velvet, or crocheted silk, are used. Vel- 
vet ribbon is also set on in figures, with square- 
ly turned corners, and Greek keys, or in many 
rows around plain skirts with only narrow pleat- 
ing at the foot. Sometimes only the back of the 
skirt is pleated, while the front and sides are 
plain, and trimmed across the foot and up each 
side with folds of velvet, or else rows of velvet 
ribbon, or of braid. Vests and plastrons will be 
used again; the newest vests are pointed and 
are very broad at the waist and below it, but are 
nearly concealed at the top where the basque 
meets at the throat, and is fastened by two or 
three buttons below the collar and over the vest. 
Very large tournures formed by ample and intri- 
cate drapery are on all the new costumes. There 
are also many contrasts of color seen, even new 
velvet dresses having a marron (chestnut) skirt 
with a blue over-dress, The Astrakhan trim- 
mings are seen on costumes as well as on jackets. 
Very simple polonaises for wool dresses have the 
front like a basque, and the back drapery of the 
skirt hooked upon the basque just below the 
waist line, giving the effect of a princesse polo- 
naise. Irregular bunches of lengthwise pleats 
are placed in lower skirts so that they will be 
displayed in the openings of the drapery. 


JACKETS, CLOAKS, ETC. 


Jackets for early autumn will be made of the 
stockinet or Jersey cloths used last year, and will 
be of simple English shapes, or else in the 
French Directoire styles, with a vest and notched 
collar. For separate cloaks velvet with Astra- 
khan trimming will be made in long shapes 
slightly different from those of last winter, and 
with square Russian sleeves, or else those that 
widen below the elbows. Visites will be very 
short, and may be of velvet, or else of the wool 
or silk fabric of the dress, 

Large chenille scarfs of inch-deep pile, and 
fringed on the edge, are imported in delicate 
shades of pink, blue, and cream-color for piazza 
wear at present, and for head-covering after the 
opera in winter. White Canton crape fichus ex- 
quisitely embroidered are also imported in sizes 
large enough to use as carriage mantles, 

The Moliére coat is one of the new wraps in- 
troduced by Sara Bernhardt, and which, as a 
matter of course, is becoming to slender figures. 
It is made of the new rough wool stuffs in stripes 
or checks, or in Venetian cloths that show sever- 
al colors. It is large enough to almost conceal 
the dress beneath it, vand its special feature is a 
shirred vest set on from the throat down to a 
point below the waist, where it is strapped with 
a velvet ribbon bow with hanging ends. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brorners; and James 
McCregry & Co. 





— 


PERSONAL. 


At the Asquam House, Holderness, New 
Hampshire, a chamber-maid having asked JoHN 
G. Wuirrtier for his autograph, he gave her this 
impromptu: 


“The truth the English poet saw 
Two centuries back is thine: 
‘Who sweeps a room as by God's law 
Makes room and action fine.’ 
And in thy quiet ministry 
To wants and needs of ours I see 
How grace and toil may well agree.” 
—Mr. C. J. H. Woopzury is thought to be the 
first American who has received a silver medal 





from the Société Industrielle de Mullhouse, of 
Alsace, Germany, given in recognition of his re- 
cent work on the best means of protecting cot- 
ton and woollen mills from fire. 

—Ten thousand dollars has be en contributed 
by Mr. CuarLes Crocker, of San Francisco, to- 
ward the restoration of the Golden Gate Park 
Conservatory, which was destroyed by fire. 

—One of the lions at Mount Desert is Dr. 
McCosu, of Princeton. 

—The inventor of the Monitors, Mr. Erics- 
SON, is eighty years old. 

—Miss RANDOLPH, of Baltimore, a great-grand- 
daughter of Jerrerson, and Mr. W. W. Corco- 
RAN and his niece, of Washington, are at 
White Sulphur Springs, Virginia. Mr. 
RAN is a great whist-player. 

—The fourth son of the more than million- 
aire, young GkORGE VANDERBILT, is ambitious 
of journalistic renown, 

—Governor ButTLer will entertain Lord Chief 
Justice COLERIDGE when he reaches this coun- 
try. 
—The first soldier to enlist under ABRAHAM 
LIncoLn’s call for seventy-five thousand men 
to put down the rebellion is said to have been 
Captain W. W. Busu, late of the Twenty-eighth 
New York Volunteers, for which act he has been 
given a gold medal by members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

—Attorney-General SHERMAN, of Massachu- 
setts, and his wife, now at their romantic cot- 
tage on the extreme cliff of Bass Rocks, Glouces- 
ter, have a great reputation for hospitality. 

—Professor CaRL BAERMANN has given up his 
place as King’s Professor in the Royal Music 
School of Munich, on account of being so well 
pleased with his professional relations in Ameri- 
ca, as well as with life and society here. 

—It is said that the philosophers of the Con- 
cord School have not yet determined how a wo- 
man should act when her hands are in the dough, 
and an aggressive fly alights on her nose. 

—The son of a once powerful African king 
named DamBa is Rev. WiLuiaM J. Barner, 
pastor of the Shiloh (colored) Baptist Church, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, who was converted 
to Christianity, and was baptized in the Atlantic, 
while a river and coast pilot at Sierra Leone. 
He was afterward kidnapped and carried to New 
Orleans, but made his escape. 

—Minnte Havxk invited forty friends to a 
great banquet on the Fourth of July at her Bo- 
hemian country place, Marienbad, at which each 
lady was expected to wear a toilette in the 
American colors sprinkled with silver stars, 
while the gentlemen wore the same colors in 
sashes on their sleeve. The Princess Schem 
BURG and Count and Countess ADLERBEG, who 
were present, submitted to the rules. 

—The new French Ambassador to England, 
M. WADDINGTON, married Miss Mary ALsop 
Kino, daughter of Mr. CHARLES Kine, of New 
York. He is the son of an Englishman who, 
becoming naturalized in France, established 
large cotton-spinning works at Saint-Omer. 

—Marine views in water-colors are now being 
painted by CeLia THAXTER at Appledore, where 
she has plenty of opportunity for marine views. 
She recently had a bad fall down- stairs, and 
wears a lace scarf over her injured eye. 

—The literary essay prize at the Vanderbilt 
University was won, over twenty-one masculine 
competitors, by Miss MARY CowELL. 

—Hon. CHarktes Maute Ramsey, who last 
year resigned his commission in the Royal Ar- 
tillery, and bought a large farm at Warren, Min- 
nesota, is a brother of the Earl of Dalhousie, 
who is coming here to visit him. 

—Mr. Moopy Apams, of Oldtown, a suburb 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, in his ninety- 
fifth year, recently rode a bicycle quite a dis- 
tance on a forty-foot incline. 

—Mrs. ANNIE Fie_ps, Mr. WHITTIER, Miss 
Jewett, and Nora Perry make quite a literary 
galaxy at Bethlehem, New Hampshire. 

—The new home of the poet StepMAN at New- 
castle, New Hampshire, was designed by Mr. 
E. M. WHEELWuiIGHT, of Boston. A conspicu- 
ous feature of it is a tower looking seaward, 
built of the native gray stone of the island. 
Under the corner-stone has been laid Mr. Step- 
MAN’S works, the poems of his mother, Mrs, 
E.izaBetH C. Kenney, photographs of the fam- 
ily, coins and newspapers of date, and the poems 
of Mrs. THaxTerR and of Mr. ALBEE. 

—Mr. HowELLs has disposed of his Belmont 
home, and will for the future reside in Boston. 

—The three handsome sons of Mr. DoMINGuEz, 
the Argentine Minister, are the leading men of 
fashion at Richfield Springs. 

—King Kavuakata is going to San Francisco 
to attend the triennial conclave of Knights 
Templars. 

—The manager of the Chinese interest in En- 
rope, TSENG, wears shoes with white soles, a 
violet tunic, yellow waistcout, and a fur cap 
with three fox-tails attached. He has but one 
wife. 

—The wife of Simon COCHRANE, sergeant, who 
fell on the field of Waterloo, MaRY STRACHAN, 
was present on the field at the time, and now 
lives in London. 

—Prince LuctEN BONAPARTE is one of the 
most distinguished philologists. The printing 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew in twenty-nine 
different languages, of the poetry of the “Song 
of the Three Children” in eleven dialects of the 
Basque language, and of the Parable of the Sower 
in seventy-two European languages and dialects, 
is among his labors. He enjoys a pension of 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars a year from the 
British government. 

—A young woman who had great trouble in 
getting permission to attend Professor Hux- 
LEY’s recent course of lectures on biology at 
South Kensington has just passed through the 
consequent examinations over two hundred and 
fifty male competitors. 

—Five hundred thousand telephones are in 
use in this country, says Professor BELL, the 
inventor. 

—The literary labors of Mr. GLADSTONE num- 
ber two hundred and one titles. 

—A house has been taken in Tokio, Japan, by 
Dr. WILLIAM StuRGISs BIGELow, of Boston. 

—Mr. James R. LOWELL is to unveil the statue 
of Fietpine by MarGaret THOMAS, who could 
find no more authoritative iikeness of the novel- 
ist than asketch by HoGarTH, in which his nose 
and chin are exaggerated. 

—Davip Neaw’s great picture of OLIVER 
CROMWELL’s visit to Joun MILTON, owned by 
Mr. Hourvsvrt, of Cleveland, was thougbt to be 
the most important work of the International 
Art Exhibition in Munich, while the ‘‘ Wander- 
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ing Jew” is a representative work of a young 
American who took the first prize in composi- 
tion at the Munich Academy this year—CarL 
Marr, of Milwaukee. 

—Royalty is out of health this summer: the 
Pope is indisposed, Queen VicTorta has general 
debility, and Beatrice the rheumatism; the 
Shah is under the weather, and the Emperor of 
Germany is taking baths. 

—From observations 
Professor TYNDALL 
ings called “heat lightning’ 
harmless, but indieate thunder-storms which 
may not be more than twenty miles away. 

—EVELYN, daughter of General Frost, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has lately married the eldest 
son of Right Hon. ALEXanpeR James Beres- 
FORD BERESFORD-Hoper, member of Parliament 
for Cambridge University. 

—A painting of the Lonerritiow house at 
Cambridge, by Ernest LONGFELLOW, has been 
given to the Prince of Wales by ELuis Lever. 

—Cuptain BurLer paints with his left hand, 
having lost an arm. 

—Senator Epmunps having once been solicit- 
ed to join a Congregational chureh, deliberated 
several days over the articles, and then agreed 
to become a member if ten out of twenty-seven 
clauses were Omitted, six modified, 
ones added. It is unnecessary to add that he is 
not a Congregationalist. 

—The report that the Pilgrim Fathers first fell 
on their Knees and then on the aborigines is 
credited to Bishop WiiuiaMs, of Connecticut. 

Mrs. WaLsu, of Savannah, Georgia, a grand- 
niece of the famous preacher GrorGE Wuirte- 
FIELD, Whose body lies beneath the pulpit of an 
old Presbyterian church in Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, is the first relative who has ever vis- 
ited his tomb. 
Professor 


made in 
shows: that the 


Switzerland 
silent flash- 
*arenot, assupposed, 





and two new 


—Since 


ScHELE DE VERE asserts 
that the sherry-cobbler was known in England 
long before it was used here, it is feared that 


Jolin Bull will soon claim the invention of the 
three grandest achievements of the Yankee na- 
tion, dyspepsia, tobacco-chewing, and pumpkin- 
pie. 

—The Princess Evizapertn of Hesse is a great 


favorite in England on account of her sweet 
modesty and grace of manner. 
—At present only peers and their sons and 


Privy Councillors can marry at any bour of the 
day they choose in Great Britain.” Lesser wor- 
thies have to ask permission of the archbishop 
to marry later than noon, and he sometimes re- 





fuses it. A free people! 
ee pilgrimage to Lourdes did not eure the 
poor little Earl of Arundel, and now the Duke 


and Duchess of Norfolk are 
of Caravaggio for him. 

—An Albert Diirer, catalogued as a Lueas 
Kranach, has been discovered at the Vienna 
Academy by PenTaer, the custodian of the gal- 
lery of paintings; it is on wood, the subject be- 
ing “The Dead Christ tuken down from the 
Cross, lamented by Holy Women,” and it had 
been subjected to some process of restoration 
which had obscured the original. 

—Lord SaLispury snys he never looks back 
to the many hours during which he was com- 
pelled to produce the most execrable Latin verse 
in the world without a feeling of bitter: 

—The first straw! sold in are 
known as English, and are said to be descend- 
ants of the slips which the Princess VictorIa 
sent Louis PHI.ipre in return for some Mexi- 
can paulownias. 


to visit the shrine 






rerries 


ris 


—Strange to say, an English clergyman, and 
one of note, Dean Vauauan, delivered an elo- 
‘ ye forcible speech in favor of 





s Sister bill. 

2 ish love of sports is illustrated by 
the fact that they talk of Mr. Hornpy’s standing 
in the Conservative interest for Parliament. He 
is a champion cricketer, an athletic young Eng- 
os liman, and nothing else. He married a daugh- 

rv of the founder of the Zllustrated London News, 
Mr INGRAM. 

—The late Duke of Marlborough was one of 
he first to welcome the leade rship of DisRagL1, 
pe made him welcome at Blenheim when the 

rest of the grandees treated him shabbily. 

—Mr. LAUPMANN, who is entirely blind, was 
among the Senior Optimes at Cambridge, Eng- 
Jand, this year, and it is doubtful if any blind 
student ever before achieved such distinction in 
mathematics as he. 

—Mr. Cyrus FLower has bonght Story’s 
“Sardanapalus,” which ranks high among the 
sculptor’s works. 

—Mr. Joun W. Garrett, president of the 

3altimore and Ohio Railroad Company, has pre- 
sented King Humpert with the 
cus, thought to be one of the most perfectly 
shaped horses in the world, and for which forty 
thousand dollars had been refused. 
brother of MARTIN MiLMokg, the seulp- 
tor, will finish the works of the deceased artist. 

—The American beauty, Miss CHAMBERLAYNE, 
is said to have the softest and sweetest voice in 
the world, not to mention her beautiful figure 
and face among her attractions. 

—Miss JENNIE SARGENT, who lately sang with 
great success in Milan, Italy, is from Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

—Mr. ABEL Scuortetp, of Adair County, Mis- 
souri, has an apple-tree that measures six feet 
and ten inches around the trunk, and has borne 
forty bushels of apples every year for ten years. 

—The widow of General Hunter, Jackson's 

Minister to Russia, and in her youth a playmate 
of Mr. Corcoran’s, recently applied to the po- 
lice court in W heeling, Virginia, for money, be- 
ing in poverty. 
ANNA GREENE, danghter- in - 
Major-General NATHANIEL GREENE, Of the Con- 
tinental Army, and mother of Dr. NATHANIEL 
R. GREENE, of Newport, Rhode Island, wil! have 
made the tour of a century by next November. 

—The autobiography of Perzer Cooper was 
left by him nearly ready for the 

—A twenty-five-thousand-dollar church is be- 
ing built in Boston by Dr. Cunwis, trusting en- 
tirely to prayer, and securing the needful rapidly. 

—One of the handsomest flower 
Maine belongs to ex-Governor 
RILL, who also steals : 
in the matter of 


horse Damas- 


—Mrs 





law of 


press, 


gardens in 
ANSON P. Mor- 
1 march on his neighbors 
green vegetables, : 

—Mr. and Mrs, WiLitAM Biack, Epwin Ar- 
NOLD, JOHN Morey, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. Don 
CAMERON, Miss CHAMBERLAYNE, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joun W. Garrett and daughter, and Governor 
HAWLEY were at a dinner given the other night 
in London by ANDREW CARNEGIE, the Scotch- 
American, in honor of MattHEW ARNOLD, pre- 
vious to his departure for this country. 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Cuemise.—Cvut Parrern, No. 3486: Price, 20 Cents 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 71 


Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Carmise.—Cct Parrern, No. 8484: Price, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Breakrast Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Figs. 4 and 5.—Lapy’s 
Linen CoLttar anno Curr. 






















Figs. 6 and 7.—Lapy’s 
Linen CoLtar anp Curr. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
































Fig. 8.—Lapy’s Cuemise. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 10.—Lapy’s Nigut-Gown. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. 1V., Figs. 20-23. 





Fig. 9.—Lapy’s Nigut-Gown. 
For description see Supplement, Fig. 11.—GenTLEMAN’S 
Curr.—[For pattern and de- 





Fig. 12.—GrNTLEMAN’s 





























scription see Suppiement, Curr. 5 ow a <3 
», XXL, Fig. 76.) For description see RSS ‘ SARS 
Supplement. ah. PERE ct ) 
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Fig. 1.—Evaine ror LInGEriz. 
MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET. 





Fig. 2.—Epa@inc ror LinGerik. 
MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET. 
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Fig. 14.—Lapy’s Corser 
Cover. 
For pattern and Seartiption ey 
see Supplement, No. VL, ; 
Figs. 27.30, 












Fig. 13.—Lapy’s FLANNEL 
Unper -W alst. 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 15.—Lapy’s Comping M 
No. 3483: 
Price, 20 
CEnTs. 
For descrip- 
tion see Sup- 
plement. 











ANTLE.—Cut Pattern, 


















Fig. 16.—Lapy's Fig. 17.—Lapy’s 







Srock1ne. ™e Srock1ne. 
For description For description see 
sec Supplement. Supplement. 
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Po bea . 2 ; Fig. 18.—Lapy’s Firannet Perricoat. = SS —— 
Fiaxnet House Sacque.—Cvr Parrern, No. 8481; Price, 20 Cents. For pattern and description see Supple- bie 
For description see Supplement. ment, No, VIL, Figs, 31-33. PercaLte Wrarrer.—(For description see Suppiement.j 

















Fig. 83.—Gentieman's Connar. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XXIIL, Figs. 79 and 80 


















Fig. 4.—Gentieman’s Conran. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XXIL, Figs. 77 and 7s. | 





























Lapy’s Breakrast Cap. 





Fig. 7. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Lapy’s Niautr Sacqve. 





Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Nient Sacqur. 
For description see Supplement. 











For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Fig. 8.\—GentLemMan’s Soarr. = . ~— No. V., Figs, 24-26, 
For description see Suppl. Fy 5 Seeenees Heaan 


For description see Suppl. 












: ‘ ; \ \W ‘SN Fig. 11.—Lapy’s CHemise. 
Fig. 10.—Lapy’s Cuestse. . 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVIL., Fig. 72. 





For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XVIIL., Fig. 73. 





Fig. 13.—GENTLEMAN’S Fig. 14.—GENTLEMAN’S | 
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‘ : SOCK " P ‘ Sock. vi 7 
Kwirrep Soc. Fig. 12.—Lapy’s Camprie Perricoat. Sains diadiitenitos meet A!) 7) 
For description see Cur Patrern, No. 3482: Price, 20 Cents. For description see he 
Supplement. UT £4 £5 nik RRNES ’ Supplement. 2 ii 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 16.—Lapy’s Drawers.—Cor 
Patrern, No. 3485: Price, 20 Cents, 





For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X1V., Figs. 68 and 69, 





Fig. 15.—Lapy’s Drawers. | 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 18.—Lapy’s Nient-Cap 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
meut, No. IX., Figs. 36 and 37 





Fig. 17.—Lapy’s Nicat-Cap. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL., Figs. 34 and 35. 
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ee vi ine Fig. 20.—GentTLeMan’s FLANNEL 
Fig. 19.—Gentieman’s PercaLe Fig. 1.—Nkeuiek Dress.—Cct Pattern, No. 3487: Fig. 2.—Lona Dressina Bacqus.— Cor PAatreRN, TaaVELLIne Sarr. 
Suirt.—{For pattern and description Sacqur anp Skrrt, 20 Cents EAcH. Na. sere 2 Fuse, 26 ¢ er = For pattern and description see Sup- 
cee Supplement, No, XX., Fig. 75.) For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIT., Figs. 13-19. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 7-12. plement, No. XIIL, Figs. 61-67, 
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THE CANON’S WARD. 
(Continued from front page.) 


of the Canon like thunder out of a blue sky. It 
was lucky for Miss Aldred that his indignation 
supplied him with a fine flow of words, during 
which she was able to collect her thoughts; or, 
in her alarm—since concealment was now out of 
the question—she might have told him more 
than was necessary. 

“] shouldn’t complain,” continued her brother, 
“if Sophy had fallen in love with some curled 
darling—such as one sees in the hair-dressers’ 
windows—but the man she is encouraging is not 
only a fool, but a vicious fool, perhaps even a 
scamp or a scoundrel. Of course you noticed, 
what everybody else noticed, last evening, how he 
drank her health in public—conduct which ‘ no- 
thing can excuse,’ as the phrase goes, but Drink. 
It is no excuse in my eyes, however, but rather 
an aggravation. Moreover, it can not be said 
that it was a temporary exhibition. I hear, on 
the best authority, that he went to the ball in a 
state of liquor. That is why I said that I was 
not sorry you did not go. And I shall be still 
better pleased to hear that the reason of Sophy’s 
absence was the apprehension of meeting him, 
after what had taken place at my rooms.” 

“T really and truly believe it was,” answered 
Aunt Maria. “I did not mean to say anything 
about it to you, because I promised Sophy not to 
do so; but that is what, on the whole, I gathered 
from her. 1 don’t think she has any such fancy 
for him as she had; and if she is ashamed of 
him, of course that is a great point gained; only 
I entreat you to be careful in what you say to 
her. Opposition is the soil on which this sort 
of love affair thrives best.” 

“That's all very well in plays, Maria; but in 
real life it does not do to trust to a girl’s having 
her eyes opened to her lover’s unworthiness by 
his own misdoings. Upon one thing I shall tell 
Sophy I have made up my mind; Mr, Perry never 
crosses my threshold again.” 

“ As to that matter you will, of course, do as 
you please, William,” answered Aunt Maria. 
“The master of the house is at liberty to choose 
his guests; though, on the other hand, Sophy 
may insist on seeing her own friends elsewhere. 
But I don’t think it will do for you to speak to 
Sophy yourself about the matter—at least, not 
now. She is not in a fit state for it. She rose 
late, and 1 did not see her till after I had come 
in from the town, when I was quite shocked at 
her appearance. If she had gone to the ball, and 
not gone to bed again, she could not look more 
weary and woe-begone. Henny Helford, who call- 
ed on her in my absence, was so alarmed by her 
appearance that she insisted on bringing in Dr. 
Newton after he had paid his visit to Stevie.” 

“ A very good plan; Newton's opinion is worth 
having. What did he say?” 

“ Well, for once, it seemed that he hardly knew 
what to say. I had a long talk with him after he 
had seen the dear girl; but he himself said very 
little. That she is out of sorts, nervous, and de- 
pressed is, however, very certain.” 

“ But she was quite well yesterday ; indeed, un- 
til that impudent lad misbehaved himself on the 
river, she seemed in the highest spirits.” 

“That is no index to a girl’s mind,” observed 
Miss Aldred, sagely; “and whether the incident 
you speak of caused the change or not, she is very 
different now. ‘Has she had any shock ? in- 
quired the Doctor. Well, of course I answered 
‘No.’ ‘No disappointment in the way of a love 
affair? And tothat lanswered‘No.’ I thought 
it injudicious to admit that things had ever gone 
that length between Mr. Perry and Sophy. Then 
he said, ‘That’s curious,’ and passed his hand 
across his mouth, as he always does, you know, 
when he is puzzled. ‘She's not herself,’ he said ; 
‘she’s overwrought somehow.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ said I, 
‘it’s the books she reads; she is a great novel- 
reader. ‘Pooh! I'm not speaking of her brain,’ 
he said. ‘Novels won’t hurt her. If she has any 
mental trouble, they will mitigate it; I always 
read novels myself when I’m in love, and then it 
blows over somehow.’ ” 

** How like Newton !” smiled the Canon. 
moral Falstaff—only fatter. 
advice to offer as to Sophy ?” 

“Yes; but it was, unfortunately, quite im- 
practicable, ‘If she was my daughter,’ he said, 
‘and money was no object in respect to her fu- 
ture, I should select some nice quiet young fellow, 
throw him very much in her company, and forbid 
her to encourage his attentions; then directly 
they were engaged he should marry her. She has 
had too much gayety and dissipation, and has 
lived without an object in life. She has been her 
own mistress in one way, yet without any respon- 
sibilities—a spoiled child, in short. Now when 
the least check comes in a life of this kind—and 
something of that sort has happened, I feel cer- 
tain—its importance is exaggerated, and the whole 
world seems out of joint. The girl is a good girl, 
but my advice as regards her is what is given to 
a male rake, “ Let her marry and settle.” In his 
case the partner is but too often made a sacri- 
fice; but I am sure Miss Sophy will make an ad- 
mirable wife to any man whom she really re- 
spects ; flirts always do.’” 

“The whole philosophy of a girl’s life in a nut- 
shell,” observed the Canon, smiling. “ Very cheap 
at half a guinea.” 

“Just so,” assented Aunt Maria, dryly; “but 
it’s a prescription one can’t get made up at any 
chemist’s. That is always the way with doctors. 
Good port for the poor, and the south of France 
for the invalid devoted to her own family in Bays- 
water.” 

“ Still, Maria, what if—to pursue your own met- 
aphor—we can get this man Perry thrown into the 
dust-bin, and provide a new and less dangerous 
toy for Sophy? Cambridge is quite an emporium 
in that way.” 

“ They like, however, to choose their own toys,” 
sighed Aunt Maria, moved, perhaps, by some far- 
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off reminiscence of her own of a toy beyond her 
means, or which had been bespoken by another. 

“There is a young man coming here to dine to- 
night,” observed the Canon, thoughtfully, “ who 
in some respects would answer to the Doctor’s 
prescription. But he is a poor man; I don’t say 
without expectations, for he has that sort of tal- 
ent which never fails to succeed in life, but with- 
out any hope of inheritance—I mean he is of no 
family.” 

Miss Aldred shook her head. 
lieve in blood, William.” 

“I know, my dear,” he answered, dryly ; “ you 
think it is the great specific for the social fabric, 
like the King of Dahomey, who cements his pal- 
aces with it. Still,even the house of Hapsburg 
was begun with the merest mortar. However, 
you shall judge for yourself. In the mean time 
you must give Sophy to understand that under 
this roof, at all events, she will never see Mr, 
Perry again, and that if she sees him elsewhere 
it will be in direct opposition to my wishes.” 

The intervention of Canon Aldred in matters 
of his own house had the rarity of a miracle, but 
also the force. His laws, when he did go in for 
law-making, were as those of the Medes and Per- 
sians,and Aunt Maria was well aware that no 
pleading on her part on behalf of Mr. Herbert 
Perry would either defer or mitigate his sentence 
of perpetual exile. 

She bowed her head and pursed her lips, the 
former in obedience to her brother’s ukase (the 
latter in silent protest against it), took up her 
needle-work—a sign that she was not coming 
back in a hurry—and left the room. 

She had no sympathy with the offender, but her 
heart was full of pity for Sophy, and she thought 
it inconsiderate of William, though “very like a 
man,” to insist upon such violent measures while 
the poor girl was ailing and in no condition for 
such imperious restraint. On the other hand, 
she was well convinced not only that the Canon 
was acting for Sophy’s good, but that it was for 
her good, and in the coming struggle—for strug- 
gle she foresaw was awaiting her—was fully 
resolved to support the views of authority. Still 
she shrank from the conflict, and it was the de- 
sire to “get it over” that prompted her to such 
immediate action, A drop of water will wear 
away even a stone, and Aunt Maria’s heart was 
by no means a stone, and much more pervious 
to drops of water. She anticipated tears and 
prayers, and her kind old chin fairly “ bibbered” 
with the thought of the pain she was about to 
inflict upon her favorite. In her own youth she 
had never suffered her thoughts to stray in any 
direction save where the hand-post of duty and 
obedience pointed; but in the charity of her 
heart she was now reflecting that girls would be 
girls, and that, after all, poor Sophy’s crime was 
a very venial one. 

There are many such gentle souls in the world, 
whom, because perhaps they are stiff and old and 
angular, we pass by in scorn, but whom the an- 
gels, I am inclined to think, regard in a very dif- 
ferent fashion. 


“T confess I be- 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A LITTLE SCOLDING. 


Unconscious of her aunt’s step upon the stair, 
Sophy sits alone, with a letter in her hand. It 
has just reached her, but not by the post, for she 
has other ways of communicating with the outer 
world. 


“ Dear S.” (it ran),—* Your absence last even- 
ing disappointed me immensely. 1 hope you 
really had a bad headache—I mean that it was 
bona fide and not a russe” (Mr. Perry’s education 
had been classical, and did not include spelling 
or the modern languages). “ The truth is, I have 
had enough of this sort of thing, and am getting 
tired of it. For all that I see of you we might 
as well be like your friend next door and her 
fascinating young lawyer in town. Moreover, 
something has oceurred that makes it necessary 
to hurry matters, and about which I must talk 
to you at once. I shall drop in at the usual time 
to-day, unless I see or hear anything to the con- 
trary; but it will be much better if I can have a 
word with you elsewhere—say at the old mill. 
If I don’t see you I shall wait for a line in Green 
Street up to four o'clock, That young dried-her- 
ring Adair was at the ball last night, by-the-bye, 
looking, I thought, deuced nasty. That he sus- 
pects something I’m pretty certain ; but he didn’t 
suspect how very nearly I was ringing his neck. 
Only a small matter, you will say, but still an- 
other reason why the present state of things 
must be put an end to. Oh revoir. 

“ Yours, 2," 

It is scarcely in nature that a young lady should 
regard with displeasure the impatience of her 
lover, even though the inconvenience of its dis- 
play should be ever so obvious; but Sophy’s lit- 
tle brow had such a frown on it as suggested a 
padlock on a miniature, or a grenadier keeping 
guard over a jewel box. Her blue eyes were 
wild and tearless ; her delicate features were hag- 
gard with anger and fear. “A selfish, heartless 
letter,” she said to herself; “a cruel letter.” 
Then, looking up in her trouble and perplexity, 
she caught sight of her own face in the glass. 
“ You fool!” she exclaimed, apostrophizing it with 
sullen bitterness—“ you mad and wicked fool!” 

There was a knock at the door, and she thrust 
the letter hastily into her bosom as Miss Aldred 
entered the room, 

“Come, my dear, I am glad to see you have a 
little color in your cheeks,” said Aunt Maria, 
kindly. “I hope that means you feel better.” 

“T never thought there was much the matter 
with me,” said Sophy, with a little hysterical 
laugh. “But of course the doctor had to find 
out something. I suppose he said ‘the heart’ ; 
they always say ‘the heart,’ because nobody can 
get at it and prove them to be in the wrong.” 





“T hope it’s not so bad as that,” returned Aunt 
Maria, with some significance. “If you are really 
better, and can bear it, I have a word or two to 
say to you, Sophia.” 

To have one’s Christian name abbreviated to 
“Tommy,” for Sir Thomas, for instance, by those 
who have no right to take such a liberty, is very 
annoying ; but it only implies impudence, not dis- 
pleasure, on the part of the offender. When, on 
the contrary, the Thomas is given at full length 
by those who are wont to call us Tommy, it is a 
sign that there is mischief brewing. The speaker 
had probably something serious to say, and not 
pleasant. Sophy had never been called Sophia by 
Miss Aldred but once: when, little more than a 
child, she had set fire to her frock in dropping 
“kisses” of sealing-wax on an envelope she had 
directed to some juvenile admirer; and it would 
searcely have surprised her more had she been 
addressed as Iphigenia. She knew, however, in 
an instant what her visitor had come about—the 
subject that had just now been occupying her own 
mind, and, to say truth, was never absent from it, 
save when she found herself in company. Then 
indeed, thanks, as her enemies would say, to that 
desire of admiration from the other sex which was 
as sweet to her as cream to a cat, she forgot it. 


It would have been fairer to ascribe it to the | 


superficial character of a nature which in other re- 
spects was by no means contemptible. Her dis- 
position was affectionate and trustful, generous 
and forgiving. Of her own free-will she would 
have harmed no living thing; but she was as im- 
pressionable as the river sand, and as impulsive 
as the wind that sweeps it. It was pitiable that 
one so unfit for the storms of life should at its 
very outset have rashly dared the illimitable ocean, 
far from port and home, yet hardly conscious of 
the doom that threatened her. In the trough of 
the sea, indeed, with hardly a star of hope visible 
to her, she was miserable and terrified enough ; 
but when on the crest of the wave, lifted for a 
moment into the sunshine, she forgot the depths 
that menaced destruction to her, She saw them 
yawning now, and sat in affrighted silence, ready 
to catch at any spar, or straw, or floating weed; 
hopeless of safety, but eager for delay and respite. 
The terror in the girl’s face, though the other lit- 
tle guessed what cause she had for fear, alarmed 
Aunt Maria in her turn. 


come here to threaten or frighten you,” she said, 
gently. “I am not, I hope, a very terrible per- 
sonage, save to Johnnie” (the disobedient and 
plate-breaking page, with whom she was wont to 
wage that unsatisfactory sort of war which takes 
place between regulars and guerrillas); “ while 
to yourself I can never be anything more severe 
than your counsellor for good. I may say, in- 
deed, quite as much for the Canon, your guardian. 
He can no more be unkind than he can be un- 
just. But being a man, and knowing better than 
we women do what men are, he thinks more se- 
riously of certain matters because he foresees the 
seriousness of their possible consequences. To 
some girls, for example, a flirtation, even with an 
undesirable young man, may seem a trifling thing 
enough. She goes on thoughtlessly, step by step, 
till she finds herself entangled —even compro- 
mised; and while she only thinks of the present 
and its passing pleasure, her whole future life 
may suffer for it. I promised you last night, 
though somewhat unwillingly, after what took 
place at the procession, that I would say nothing 
to your guardian of the frequency of Mr. Perry’s 
visits here, and I kept my promise. I trusted, 
and still trust, to your own good sense to put a 
stop to them of your own motion. But the Can- 
on has spoken on the subject without any invita- 
tion on my part, and matters have been pre- 
cipitated. He is very much annoyed, and even 
alarmed.” 

“T am so sorry!” moaned Sophy. She sat in 
her chair as if she had been thrown there, all 
huddled up in a heap, with one hand a little raised, 
as if she would have warded off some physical 
blow. 

“Of that I am quite certain, my dear” (and in- 
deed it was clear enough), “and I am something 
more than sorry. I do not blame you in the mat- 
ter one whit more than I blame myself. If you 
have been willful, I have been weak ; though I 
have never encouraged any goings on between 
you and Mr. Perry, I have too much ignored the 
matter and kept silence about it.” 

“For my sake,” put in Sophy, tenderly. 

“Not altogether, my dear. When I look back 
on what has happened I feel that I have some- 
times neglected my duty because it was unplea- 
sant to perform it, and to save myself pain. I 
ought long ago to have told your guardian that 
this young man was paying you marked atten- 
tions, and, in particular, that they continued, 
when you were away from home, in town.” 

Here Sophy hid her face, which had suddenly 
grown scarlet. 

“T do not wish,” continued Aunt Maria, look- 
ing at her very fixedly, “to reproach you with 
what is past and gone, Sophy ; but your proceed- 
ings during that period were not what they should 
have been, I fear. Even so far as they came un- 
der my observation they dissatisfied me, and I felt 
called upon, as you remember, to say something 
concerning them—though I did not say all—to 
my brother. It would have been better, perhaps, 
if I had been more frank. Still, it was partly, at 
all events, to shield you from what I then thought 
to be his uncalled-for displeasure, and I have some 
right perhaps to look for a little gratitude from 
you in consequence. I shall find it, you say?” 
(Sophy’s lips had murmured something to that 
effect.) “Very good. All I ask of you, then, is 
to pay the debt you owe into your own account. 
No return for anything I have done for you can, 
I assure you, be more agreeable to me than that 
you should act wisely and for your own good in 
this matter. It is a more serious affair than you 
yourself, perhaps, have any idea of, and I tremble 
to think of the consequences that may follow a 
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contrary course of conduct. You have hitherto 
only seen one side of your guardian’s character ; 
it is, indeed, good all round, but though so tender 
and lenient to the erring, it is not so to—forgive 
me, but I only use his own expression—scamps 
and scoundrels. He is as suspicious of evil-doers 
as he is charitable and trustful to the rest of his 
fellow-creatures. And it is certain that Mr, Her- 
bert Perry has found his way into his black books. 
It is not without reason that he has got there— 
be assured of that, Sophy—though I do not wish 
to distress you with the disgraceful details; but 
the point is that there he is. Your guardian’s 
prejudices, especially when they are well-founded, 
are as fixed as his attachments, and in this 
case I am very certain nothing will move him. 
I am to say from him that Mr. Herbert Perry is 
never to cross the threshold of this house again. 
If you meet him elsewhere, or hold any commu- 
nication with him, it will be in direct disobedience 
to your guardian’s wishes, Are you listening to 
what I say, Sophy ?” 

“T have heard every word,” answered the eid, 
in a half-choked whisper, though, as her compan- 
ion noticed with some surprise, she was not in 
tears. “I will do my best, my very best, I prom- 
ise you.” ; 

“My darling, there is only one way of doing 
your best,” returned Aunt Maria. “TI beg, I en- 
treat of you, not to attempt to play fast and loose 
in the matter. Duplicity and deception are things 
my brother would never, never forgive.” 

Sophy shuddered; she was thinking of what 
was done, not of what she was about to do. 

“Sit down at once, Sophy, like a good, dear 
girl, and write to this unhappy young man—since 
I suppose you must write to him—the simple 
truth. It is not as if you were giving him up of 
your own free-will, though I hope you are doing 
that also. There is no change of mind to plead, 
but simply one of circumstances. Your guardian 
has forbidden you to hold any further communi- 
cation with him, and you have no alternative but 
to obey. You have only to write that.” 

Only that! A crooked smile played upon poor 
Sophy’s lips. Then, after a long pause, she once 
more murmured, “I will do my best.” 

This time Aunt Maria found no fault with that 
expression, but pushed a little writing-table to 


| her companion’s side, and set pen and paper be- 
“You may be sure, dear girl, that I am not | 


fore her. She had the sense to see that the time 
for talk was over, and also that the girl should 
not be left to herself to think. 

“Shall I be in your way if I wait till you have 
written your note ?” 

Sophy shook her head, and with a trembling 
hand set down a sentence or two, and placed it 
in an envelope. 

“Quite right, my dear; the shorter the bet- 
said Aunt Maria, approvingly. “You will 
promise me to send it, Sophy? It had better be 
posted at once.” 

“Yes, Jeannette shall take it.” 

Aunt Maria stooped, and kissed the girl affec- 
tionately. 

“The surgeon’s knife is keen,” she said, “ but 
there is health in its use, God bless you, my 
darling! You will be better now that this weight 
is off your mind,” and with another kiss she left 
her. 

Poor Sophy did not look like one who has had 
a weight taken off her mind. She rose wearily 
from her chair, and passing into the opposite 
room, placed a large oblong card in the window 
that looked upon the road. Such a sign in Lon- 
don houses means that the delivery cart or the 
dust-man is to call, In her case it meant some- 
thing quite different. To certain eyes which 
would presently catch sight of it from the other 
side of the way it would signify, “ My guardian is 
at home; you must not call.” 

Then she rang for her maid. 

“ Jeannette, you must take this note to Green 
Street.” 

“T do hope, Miss Sophy, that you are not go- 
ing to do anything rash,” answered the girl, hes- 


itatingly. 
“Rash! What should put that into your 
head? I shall want you to walk out with me this 


afternoon at four o’clock.” 

“ But not to meet Mr. Perry, surely ?” 

“ Yes, it must be done,” said Sophy, changing 
her light tone for one of bitter gravity. 

“But consider: you are both known so well, 
and it will be broad daylight.” 

“Never mind; it will be, I trust, for the last 
time.” 

“That's what you always say,” urged the wait- 
ing-maid; “but yet it happens again and again. 
The pitcher will go too often to the well, Miss 
Sophy. Indeed, indeed it will.” 

“There will be no one to blame but myself, 
even if it does, Jeannette,” answered Sophy, with 
a sigh. “ Here is the answer to his letter. Just 
leave it.” 

It ran as follows: 


“Dear H.,—I can not answer your note in 
writing, nor answer it as you wish at all. Some- 
thing very serious has happened. I will meet 
you behind the mill at five o’clock.” 

[ro ue CONTINUED.) 





DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
SWEET-BREADS. 


‘QP HESE table dainties are usually classed as 
luxuries, on account of their high price; 
however, they deserve special attention as a de- 
sirable addition to the invalid’s dietary, because 
they are the most delicate and digestible of all 
animal food. Their very delicacy of flavor makes 
it necessary to prepare them with judicious sea- 
soning, varied to suit the condition of the patient, 
and with a view to stimulate the appetite. 
Sweet-breads consist of the thyroid and sub- 
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lingual glands and the pancreas of the calf; the 
sweet-breads of pigs are sometimes sold, but are 
not especially desirable. The color of good sweet- 
breads is a clear whitish pink, somewhat darker 
than the fat of good veal; usually a little fibrous 
substance and membrane is attached to them, 
which is trimmed off after they are blanched. 
They are generally sold by the pair, a large and 
small one being placed together. Their chem- 
ical elements adapt them especially to weakened 
conditions of the digestive organs, when the nour- 
ishment required by the system must be supplied 
to it with the least possible taxation of its powers ; 
they are valuable in all cases of incomplete nu- 
irition, because they offer a perfectly assimilable 
food to the enfeebled digestive organs. Euro- 
pean physicians not only order them as part of 
the invalid’s usual diet, but in cases of extreme 
yrostration employ them in the form of emul- 
sions and enemata. 

To prepare sweet-breads for eating they must 
first be soaked, in sufficient cold water to cover 
them, for at least an hour, a table-spoonful of salt 
being added to each quart of water. Next they 
are to be placed over the fire in more cold water, 
with salt and other seasonings, and slowly brought 
to the boiling-point ; this is called blanching. And 
it is during blanching that the desired flavor can 
easily be imparted to sweet-breads by boiling 
with them whole spices, pepper-corns, parsley, bay 
leaves, lemon-peel, onion, or any dried herb ex- 
cept sage. Care must be taken not to confuse 
flavors or seasonings; the advantage of presery- 
ing them intact and of using them successively 
will be appreciated by any one accustomed to ca- 
ter to the capricious or insufficient appetite of in- 
valids. After the sweet-breads have been brought 
to the boiling-point with the preferred seasoning 
the boiling is suspended or continued, according 
to the manner in which they are to be served. 
If they are to be dressed in a sauce, the boiling 
must be prolonged for fifteen minutes ; if they 
are to be broiled, it may cease once the boiling- 
point is reached. When the sweet-breads are 
boiled to the desired degree they are to be laid 
in cold water for fifteen minutes; then they can 
be trimmed, all superfluous membrane and fleshy 
fibre being removed, and they will be ready for 
further cooking. This entire process is called 
blanching: sweet-breads must always be blanched. 

Sweet-Breaps srewep In Cream (a digestible, 
nutritious dish, useful when the system requires to 
be nourished with little action of the digestive 
organs ).—Blanch a pair of sweet-breads, and then 
cut them in pieces about an inch square. Make 
a cream sauce as follows: put a table-spoonful 
each of butter and flour in a thick saucepan, and 
stir-them together over the fire until they are 
smoothly blended; meantime in another sauce- 
pan have half a pint each of milk and cream 
heating; when the butter and flour are mixed, 
begin to add the hot milk and cream, gradually 
stirring them into the butter and flour until a 
smooth sauce is formed. Season this sauce light- 
ly with salt and white pepper, heat the sweet- 
breads in it, and serve them hot. 

Broitep Sweet-Breaps (a nutritious, digestible, 
and x one dish, suitable in all conditions of 
convalescence or physical debility).—After blanch- 
ing sweet-breads split them in slices about half 
an inch thick, put the slices between the bars of 
a buttered wire gridiron, and broil them at a hot 
fire for five minutes on each side; season them 
very lightly with salt and pepper, pat the small- 
est bit of fresh butter on each slice, and serve 
them on a hot dish. 

Sweer-Baxaps anp Bacon (a digestible, nutri 
tious dish, especially adapted for use in prolonged 
dyspepsia).—Blanch and slice a pair of sweet- 
breads as directed in the preceding recipe; trim 
off the outside of an ounce of bacon, and cut it 
in very thin slices; arrange the slices of sweet- 
bread and bacon alternately on several metal 
skewers, using three slices of each on a skewer; 
lay the skewers between the bars of a double 
wire gridiron in such a way as to expose all parts 
of the sweet-breads and bacon to the action of 
the fire, and broil them to a delicate brown hue; 
dust the slices lightly with salt and pepper, and 
then serve them hot, with some nicely made dry 
toast. 

Bakep Sweet-Breaps (a nutritious, digestible, 
and palatable dish for convalescents and dyspep- 
tics).—Blanch and trim a pair of sweet-breads, 
lay them in a small pan, dust them lightly with 
salt and pepper, put a tea-spoonful of butter in 
the pan, and place the sweet-breads in a very hot 
oven for five minutes; then baste them with the 
butter in the pan, and continue cooking; baste 
them every five minutes until they are delicately 
browned, and then serve them hot, 

The peculiar adaptability of sweet-breads to 
the requirements of the dyspeptic invalid has 
been the subject of careful investigation, partic- 
ularly among English physicians; and as one 
result of their experiments the use of pepsin 
as an aid to digestion has become almost uni- 
versal. Dyspepsia is caused by a deficient mus- 
cular action of the stomach, and by the defective 
secretion and imperfect solvent action of the gas- 
tric juice. As the pancreas, or heart sweet-bread, 
plays an important part in the digestive function 
of all animals, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that it may be made a valuable aid to digestion 
when taken in the form of food. Its province in 
the physical economy seems to be manifold; it 
changes starch into sugar, dissolves the albumi- 
nous matters of food, and transforms the fats 
into an emulsion which can be taken up by the 
absorbent vessels’; all these changes are necessary 
to the process of the complete digestion of food. 
The complete digestion of fats is one of the most 
important of all physical operations, and the gen- 
eral health largely depends upon it; especially is 
this the case in any disease caused by incomplete 
nutrition. 

This indicates the value of sweet-breads as a 
food for consumptives, and in all conditions of 
great debility. Dr. Horace Dobell practically 














demonstrated the utility of the pancreas in his 
practice among consumptive patients in the Lon- 
don hospitals nearly twenty years ago. The fact 
that as a rule consumptive patients dislike fat in 
any apparent form indicates the desirability of 
using sweet-breads, which are largely composed 
of water and fat, as a frequent article of diet. 
Fat is so important as an aliment that the entire 
system suffers for lack of it. It not only pro- 
motes the degree of bodily heat necessary to 
health, but is demanded in the formation of mus- 
cular tissue; but used to excess it is apt to de- 
range the digestive organs, and even produce 
diarrhoea. This fact confirms the value of any 
food which contains it in such an equable and 
digestible condition as do sweet-breads, 

This consideration of the value of sweet-breads 
as an article of food is solely in relation to the 
diet of invalids. As an aliment for persons in 
good health they are relatively costly, and do not 
present that degree of nutriment in proportion to 
bulk which is demanded by a healthy organiza- 
tion in a normally active condition ; for the latter 
reason, if they were not a high-priced food, they 
would still be an extravagant one. So fully is 
this understood that they never form the bulk of 
a meal prepared for healthy persons, but are al- 
ways served as a delicate adjunct to more sub- 
stantial fare, or as a garnish to those highly fla- 
vored ragouts which delight the heart of the 
epicure. 


IONE STEWART. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
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CHAPTER XXV.—( Continued, ) 


IN THE WOOD, 


“ Wack in the Favorita alone ?—I or Clarissa ? 
Dio mio, no!’ she returned. “ All the world 
would have been in a ferment if we had, and 
every one we knew would have called to beseech 
papa and mamma to put a stop to such iniquity. 
But then no Palermitan lady walks alone at any 
time, and very few walk at all.” ? 

“ And you ?—did you rebel or conform ?” asked 
Edward. 

“We were obliged to conform, We were 
brought up half like Sicilians, Clarissa and I, 
and we were allowed very little more liberty than 


they. That made me long so much to come to 
England. I always felt as if I were in a prison 


at the Villa Clarissa. I longed so to be free!” 

“Ah, you like liberty, I see; perhaps a little 
too much,” said Edward. 

“ How can an English girl like it too much?” 
she answered. “It is that which makes us so 
much better than any one else.” - 

To which Edward Formby answered, “ Yes, it 
does,” each a little wide of the real meaning of 
the other; for Ione by no means held English 


girls so far superior to others, and Edward, who | 


considered them the pink of creation, had just 
protested against their normal liberties. Like 
many men of his kind, his feeling for the women 
whom he did respect was one of almost exagger- 
ated chivalry, almost excessive protection. Even 
to those whom he did not respect he was kind 
and considerate; for to be a woman was, to Ed- 
ward Formby, to be entitled to all men’s care 
and his own especial regard. 

“T should have thought your father would 
have brought you up rather in the English than 
the Italian way,” he said, continuing the conver- 
sation as they walked along the wood-path. “ He 
was such a thorough Englishman in his time! 
As long as I can remember I have heard him 
spoken of as a kind of oracle for all manly 
sports, and I should have expected he would have 
carried the English flag all through.” 

“You can not in Sicily. People will say all 
sorts of things,” said lone. 

“Have you heard from them lately? Will 
you remember me kindly to him when you next 
write?” said Edward. 

“T have not heard from them lately, and I am 
not going to write,” said Ione, suddenly stiff and 
lacial. 

“Did you know your aunt Helen?” asked Ed- 
ward, not conscious of offense. 

“No,” she said. 

“She was so beautiful! I remember her when 
I was a boy of about ten years old. She must 
have been about nineteen or twenty then. She 
was so lovely! and you are something like her. 
I can not say where or how, but you certainly 
remind me of her, vaguely, oddly, but unmis- 
takably.” 

“What nonsense !”’ said Ione, abruptly. 

“Why nonsense, Mrs. St. Claire?” he asked, 
in surprise. “Why should you not resemble 
your aunt?” 

“ Because she was not my aunt; because she 
was no relation to me at all,” said Ione; “ be- 
cause [am not papa’s daughter nor mamma’s— 
only something adopted, no one knows why or 
from where.” 

“Surely not!” said Edward, pained by her 
manner and shocked by her information. 

“ And since I am confessing to you, I might as 
well tell the whole truth. It will save trouble,” 
said Ione, in the same cynical and hard way as 
before. “They did not want me to marry Ar- 
mine, because he was poor; and they are very 
angry with me. So they do not write, and I shall 
never see them again.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Edward, after a pause. 
“ And I do not think St. Claire should have mar- 
ried in such a case as this.” 


ru 
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* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazaz No, 2, Vol. XVI. 














“Do not blame my husband,” said Ione, her 
eyes ablaze. “He is perfect. I will not hear a 
word against him—never! never !” 

“Well, I will not blame him, dear Mrs. St. 
Claire,” returned her companion, in a soothing, 
apologetic way. ‘“ You are quite right—you are 
noble and true and womanly.” 

“Thank you,” said Ione, with sudden soft- 
ness. 

By this time they had come to the end of the 
wood and the gate of Moss Farm; but there was 
no trap, no sign of Armine; and when Edward 
Formby went in to inquire, he was told that the 
doctor had been and gone again this good half- 
hour or more, So there was nothing for it but to 
walk back through the wood, with Edward Form- 
by instead of Armine as ber companion along 
that fragrant glade and through that enchanted 
ground. 

Ione could have wept for disappointment in 
her hope, and have blazed heaven-high in rage at 
being obliged to aecept Edward's protection at 
all, Since she could not have her husband's, 
she did not want Ais! She was very cross, and 
almost as disagreeable as the Ione of Palermitan 
days; but Edward was a good, dear, obtuse kind 
of fellow, without suspicion and free from irrita- 
bility, and bore his beautiful companion’s snubs 
with unruffled good-humor, thinking it only nat- 
ural that she should be put out, and that Ar- 
mine ought to have foreseen the whole affair and 
have waited for her till she came. And then he 
sighed. He did not know why. Perhaps it was 
because life looked a little dreary to him in that 
he had no large-eyed wife to be unpleasant to 
other fellows because disappointed of his own so- 
ciety. 

When they passed the tree where Tone had 
conjured up her loving vision, and where, instead 
of a caress from her husband, she had been in- 
sulted by a ruffian, she found the place occupied 
by a ragged woman and a still more ragged child, 
the former of whom got up as the two drew near, 
and held out in her grimy hand Ione’s lost and 
ravished locket. 

‘Please, ’m, I found this hard by. It don’t 
belong to me; maybe it belongs to you?” she 
said, with that naturalness of manner which 
practice in deceit and acting makes perfect in 
beggars. 

“It is mine, and you stole it,’ cried Tone, 
snatching the locket from the dirty hand that 
held it. 
by your vile touch,” she added ; and as she spoke 
she flung the trinket to the ground, and set her 
heel on it till she had ground it into a shapeless 
mass of broken gold, and splintered glass, and 
matted mud-besmeared threads of hair. 

“It was polluted,” she said, her eyes like wells 
of living fire. “ You wretch! you wretch! how 
dare you touch it? And how dare you sit there 
in that place?—Mr. Formby, strike her with your 
whip and send her off.” 

But Edward did not take up those cudgels in 
behalf and order the woman to move. 
That mossy seat between the forked stems of the 
torn beech-trees was publie property, and even a 
beggar has public rights. He did, however, scare 
the woman by his magisterial severity of speech, 
threatening the vague terrors of the law, and tell- 
ing her that both she and her husband, the brute 
who had just now frightened the lady—oh! he 
knew him well enough !—should smart for it as 
they little expected. But Ione was, in her heart, 
indignant against him in that he had not avenged 
her sentimental outrage about the seat: and in 
token thereof she made herself more and more 
like a branch of thorns all the way home. 

As they were crossing the meadow they came 
on Miss Jane Wintergreen and Rachel Major tak- 
ing a “ constitutional,” as they often did together. 
The ladies bowed—Rachel’s plain good face the 
color of a dark red dahlia, Jane’s rather more 
jaundiced than usual. Edward raised his hat 
lone stared without bowing, and smiled insolent- 
ly. She was of the kind whom personal sorrow 
of any kind makes bitter and inhuman, and just 
now her sorrow for the loss of her much-prized 
locket made her feel wolfish and misanthropic to 
all the world, and to these two ladies more than 
all others. 

“What hideous creatures some English wo- 
men ean be!” she said, almost in hearing, as 
she passed; just as Jane, jerking her head and 
giving a vicious look backward, said, in her 
turn: 

“My word! our fine madam is beginning ear- 
ly! 
said she was bad the first day [ saw her.” 

Rachel did not speak. She had a stirred and 
startled look, and, like Jane, glanced backward, 
but not viciously. 

“Shameful !” continued Jane. “ A young wife 
not two months married, and carrying on in this 
audacious way !—flirting with Mr. Formby like 
anything !” 

“I do not think our Mr. Formby is a man to 
flirt with a married woman, Jane,” said Rachel, 
timidly; but her friend snapped at her, as her 
manner was, 

“Men are men,” she said; “and the best of 
them are no better than they should be. Ed- 
ward Formby is no more a saint than his neigh- 
bors, and she is a hussv who has been brouglit 
up in foreign parts, and can not know aught of 
good.” 

‘Perhaps it is the way where she comes from,” 
said pacific Rachel. 

“Then it is not ours, and she’ll have to learn 
better. And our Mr. Formby shouldn’t have 
done it,” said Jane. 

“ Well, I’m sure I don’t know anything about 
it,” said Rachel. “But I can not believe that 
our Mr. Formby can do wrong.” 

“Oh, trust him!” cried Jane, in her shrill way. 
“But, goodness me, Rachel, why is your face so 


one’s 


red? And, la, child, you have tears in your 
eyes !”” 
“Tt is weakness,” said Rachel, hurriedly. 


“ And now you have spoiled it forever | 


The grass don’t grow under her feet. [| 
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* Aunt Maria keeps the room so hot I get weak 
eyes when I go out.” 

“Oh, do you?” said Jane, a little dryly. “I 
never knew that before. You'd better bathe them 
with green tea, Rachel; it is the finest thing in 
the world for weak eyes—if it is as you say, and 
they are really going bad.” 


Rachel said no more. She had that at her 
heart which forbade her to discuss this strange- 
ly irregular weakness of her eyes, as well as for- 


bade her to suspect Edward Formby of evil, even 
when 


7 ; 
he was caught walking alone in the wood 


with pretty Mrs. St. Cl not two months mar 
ried. Nor dared she defend him, also because of 
that something at her heart which made talking 
of him at all a pain rather than a pleasure 

But from that day another flavor of distaste 
grew about Ione’s name and personality here i 
Oakhurst. 


cause she 


ure, 


nt 

She was known to be a slattern, be- 
wore a dressing-gown in the morning; 
she was called Mrs. Pride, because she made the 
servant button her boots; and Dorothy Doolit 
tle, because she could not manufacture a pudding 
nor boil a potato ; and now she was cried out as 
a flirt, and no better than she should be, hecause 
she had been met walking with Edward Formby 
of Hillside, he leading his horse, and she as bold 
as you please—according to Miss Crosby’s phrase 
—in her jaunty little toque, and that fine tussore 
silk walking costume! And the poor young man, 
Armine St. Claire, was almost forgiven the slig! 
he had put upon the neighborhood by finding 
his wife out of it, for the certain-misery that was 
before him, with such a cor glome rate of moral 
offenses as he had married ! 


it 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


AFTERNOON TEA. 


“ WE ought to have those young St. Claires to 
afternoon tea, my dear,” said Mrs. Barrington to 
her daughter. 
only kind.” 

“ Yes, mother,” said Monica, quietly 

She had broken the neck of her sorrow by now, 
and had accustomed herself to the fact of Ar- 
mine’s marriage and to the presence of his wife. 
No thought of self stood between her and her 
kindly sympathies for Ione. Her the 
only man who had seemed to her to realize her 


* Poor young people, it would be 


love tor 
ideal of beauty, poetry, gentleness, and purity lay 


buried deep in her heart—silent, unacknowledged, 


unconfessed—a presence, not a thought; a per 
fume, not a passion. It was like a disembodied 
spirit lingering still about the scene of old delights 
and former life; a shadow that flickered to and fro 
in the sunshine and stole abroad in the starlight, 
that hovered over her in her sleep, and passed 
like a mist from before her eyes when she woke ; 
a shadow that was her daily and hourly eompan- 
ion; but only a shadow, nota living being; only 
a haunting sense, and not even an a 
And vet it active 
to be Ione’s friend. 
Since that first interview with the young bride, 
and then with Armine himself, something had 
died within her, and something had risen in its 
stead. It was regret which had 
row would have been sin, 


live memory, 


was enough to make her wish 


died when sor- 
and it 
which had risen in its place, as a 
up from the grave of the dead 
“Yes,” she said, her face undisturbed ; 
and yet what an under-tone of infinite sadness 
there in “Ki 
them pleasure, as you say, mot and pe 
St. Claire can not have a very | 


was resignation 


flower springs 
sweet 


was even its stillness! will give 


Mrs 


lliant kind of lif 


her wor 


here.” 
* It was a foolish marriage on both sides,” said 
Mrs. Barrington, with a sympathetic sigh 


‘Not avery wise one, I fear,” said Moniea, echo- 


ing that sigh. “ But now that it is done, and cas 


not be undone—” She stopped 

“We must make the best of it, 
ther, completing the sentence. 

“Yes,” she returned 

* Well, write the notes, my deat 
‘a pleasant little gathering 
ple. It will do the poor young things good to be 
asked with the nice peopie ; ind I do not suppose 
they will presume on it afterward 


said her mo 


Let us have 


Ask some nice peo 


“They are so nice themselves,” said Monica, 
for one of the rare times of her life pained by 
her mother’s manner. 

So sweet as she was by nature, so true a Chris 


tian by principle, how strange it was that she 
should always adopt this tone of superiority, of al 
most arrogant assumption of patronage 
speaking of Armine St. Claire! After 
they, the Barringtons, really so ve 
ors ? 


, when 
all, were 
ry far his superi 
And Ione—she was little like one needing 
If 


as how, but 


the patronage of superior persons mother 
could only feel for them as kindly 
with less condescension ! 

She said nothing of 
began her notes of invitation for the afternoon 
tea whereof the motive was the St. Claires. 
only sighed, and wished that foolish, futile wish 
of the earnest and conscientious, that she could 
make others see with her eves—that wish the 
folly of which is only equalled by the desire of 
the loving that all others should recognize the 
perfectness which love alone can find. 

“ We will ask Edward, of course, but he is sure 
said Monica, looking up from hei 
desk “He has a horror of afternoon teas.” 

“We can do no less than invite him,” said Mrs 
Barrington. Adding, with the mild disapproval of 
her kind: “ It would be better for him if he liked 


these pleasant little gatherings more than he does 


ill this, however, as she 


She 





not to come,” 


dear fellow. He is a dear good boy, but he is 
not very domestic, | fancy. And I am sorry 
for it.” 

“No,” said Monica, 


‘I shall be pleased if he comes,” continued 
her mother. ‘One never knows how much good 
may not be done by little things of this kind. 
No dropping of good seed is to be despised,” 

[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
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“ FOES OR FRIENDS ?” 
See illustration on double page. 

PVE beautiful double-page engraving, “Foes 
| or Friends?” after an oil-painting by Mr. 
Morris, Associate of the London Royal Academy, 
tells its own charming story of literary incident 
and of light and shade. English critics of this 
excellent artist have found in some of his earlier 
works asentimentalism which certainly does not 
exist in this charming composition ; but critics 
in general have an abnormally keen scent for 
that attribute, and are apt to mistake sentiment 
for its very prevalent counterfeit. Like most 
artists of the modern school, their fondness—if 
they ever cherish such an emotion—is for tech- 
nical qualities rather than for tales that are told, 
and occasionally they seem unable to appreciate 
pictures whose subjects are stories. But the 
Tanagra figurines have recently informed us that 
even in so cold an atmosphere as classic sculp- 
ture the Greeks could model pretty little genre 
subjects; and if the Greeks could not, the spirit 
of the nineteenth century does not believe that 
even the Greeks spoke the last word on art. In 
Mr. Morris’s “ Foes or Friends ?” however, we have 
a pictorial representation which pleases in both 
respects : its literary subject is exceedingly agree- 
able, and its technical qualities ave of a high or- 
der: so that, whatever may be our readers’ sym- 
pathies in the domain of art criticism, they are 
sure to find satisfaction here. 

The exhibition at the London Royal Academy, 
a few years ago, of Mr. Morris’s “Sailor's Wed- 
ding” revealed to the public in a strong light 
this artist’s abilities as a humorist as well. That 
clever picture presented the entire matrimonial 
party taking a promenade on the beach, utterly 
indifferent to the spray that flecked their hymen- 
eal robes or the remnants of waves that wet 
their delicately protected feet. Their earnest- 
ness in the pursuit of costly pleasure gave an 
added charm to the weather-beaten faces of the 
bridegroom and his male friends, and the women 
showed with equal distinctness that when bent 
on pleasure their minds were not at all frugal. 
These two works, the “ Foes or Friends?” and 
the “Sailor's Wedding,” convey a very just esti- 
mate of Mr. Morris’s professional methods and 
range; and especially in the “ Foes or Friends ?” 
do we recognize the abundance of his English 
freshness, frankness, and cheeriness in the pre- 
sence of natural beauty. 

At the sight of pictures so wholesome in sen- 
timent and so clever in handling one sometimes 
wonders why so few good English paintings are 
brought to this country. The art-dealers, when 
asked the question, answer it by saying that the 
prices of such works are too high; but it is fur- 
ther to be said that there has always been con- 
siderable community of feeling between the 
painters of those canvases and the authors of 
the most characteristic American landscapes and 
genres, and that, accordingly, the American buy- 
er of foreign art is less struck by the attribute 
of novelty when his attention is directed to the 
current examples of the English school. French 
art, German art, Dutch art, impress him more 
vividly. But the civilized world is fast becom- 
ing a general mart for pictures, and the bright 
qualities of such a work as “ Foes or Friends ?” 
are sure to find remunerative admiration for the 
producer of them. 





DAVE’S WIFE. 
By ELLA WHEELER. 
“ Q° Dave has brought his wife home ?” 
kK Deacon Somers cut a larger chip from the 
stick he had been whittling down to a very fine 
point as he answered Deacon Bradlaw’s query 
by the one monosyllable, “* Ye-a-s.” 

“Got home last night, I hear.” 

“ Ye-a-s;” and the stick was coming down toa 
very fine point now, so assiduously was the dea- 
con devoting all his energies to it. 

Deacon Bradlaw waited a-moment, with an ex- 
pectant air; then he clasped one knee with both 
hands, and leaned forward toward his neighbor. 

“ Well, what do you think of your boy’s choice ?” 
he asked. ‘“ What sort of a woman does she 
seem to be? Think she'll be a help in the 
church ?” 

Deacon Somers was silent a moment. Whirling 
the whittled stick around and around, he squint- 
ed at it, with one eye closed, to see if it was per- 
fectly symmetrical. (Deacon Somers had a very 
mathematical eye, and he liked to have every- 
thing “ plumb,” as he expressed it. He had been 
known to rise from his knees at a neighbor's 
house in prayer-meeting time and go across the 
room and straighten a picture which offended his 
eye by hanging “askew.”) Having convinced 
himself that the stick was round, the deacon tilt- 
ed back against the side of the country store 
where he and his companion were sitting, and 
began picking his teeth with the aforesaid stick, 
as he answered Deacon Bradlaw’s question by 
another, and a seemingly irrelevant one. 

“Do you remember Dave’s hoss trade ?” 

“No,” answered the deacon, surprised at this 
sudden turn in the conversation, “I can’t say’t 
I do.” 

“ Wa'al, just after he come home from college, 
two years ago, he got dreadfully sot against the 
bay mare I drove. I'd had her for years, and she 
was a nice steady-going animal. We had a four- 
year-old colt too, that I drove with her. Wa’al, 
Dave he thought it was a shame and a disgrace to 
drive such a ill-matched span. The young hoss 
was right up and off, and the bay mare she lagged 
behind about half a length. The young hoss was 
a short stepper, and the bay mare went with a 
long, easy lope. They wasn’t a nice-matched span, 
I do confess. 

“ Wa’al, Dave he kept a-talkin’ trade to me till 
I give in. He said he knew of a mighty nice 
match for the young hoss, and if I would leave it 








to him he’d make a good trade. So I left it to 
him, and one day he come drivin’ home in grand 
style. The old mare was traded off, and a dap- 
pled-gray four-year-old was in her place. A pret- 
ty creature to look at, but I knew, the minute I 
sot eyes onto her, that she’d never pull a plough 
through the stubble ground, or haul a reaper up 
that side-hill o’ mine. 

“*Tsn’t she a beauty, father ?’ said Dave. 

“* Yes,’ says 1; ‘but handsome is as handsome 
does applies to hosses as well as to folks, I reck- 
on. What can this ’ere mare do, Dave?’ 

“Dave’s face was all aglow. ‘Do?’ says he. 
‘Why, she can trot a mile in two minutes and 
three-quarters, father, and I only give seventy-five 
dollars to boot ’twixt her and the old mare.’ 

“Waal, you see, I was just struck dumb at 
that there boy’s folly, but I knew ’twa’n’t no use 
to say a word then. I just waited, and it come 
out as I expected. The dappled-gray mare took 
us to church or to town in fine style—passed ev- 
erything on the road slick as a pin. But she 
balked on the reaper, and give out entirely on the 
plough. And I hed to buy another mate for the 
hoss, and let the dappled mare stand in the stable, 
except when we put her in the carriage.” 

Deacon Somers paused, and his glance rested 
on Deacon Bradlaw’s questioning, puzzled face. 

“Well?” interrogated Deacon Bradlaw. 

“Waal,” continued Deacon Somers, “ Dave’s 
marriage is off the same piece as his hoss trade. 
Pretty creature, and can outstrip all the girls 
round here in playin’ and singin’ and paintin’ 
and dressin’, but come to washin’ and bakin’ and 
steady work—why, we'll hev to get somebody else 
to do that, and let her sit in the parlor. Mother 
’n’ I both see that at a glance ;” and the deacon 
sighed. 

“T see, I see,” mused Deacon Bradlaw, sym- 
pathetically. “Too bad! too bad! Dave knew 
her at college, I believe ?” 

“ Yes; they graduated in the same class. She 
carried off all the honors, and the papers give her 
a long puff ‘bout her ellycution. Dave’s head 
was completely turned, and he kept runnin’ back 
and forth to see her, till I thought the best thing 
for him to do was to marry her and be done with 
it. But Sarah Jane Graves would have suited 
mother ’n’ me better. You know Dave and she 
was pretty thick before he went off to college.” 

“She’s a powerful homely girl, though,” Dea- 
con Bradlaw said; “andthe awkwardest critter I 
ever see stand in a church choir and sing. Seems 
to be all elbows somehow.” 

“ Ye-a-s—ye-a-s ; a good deal like the bay mare 
Dave was so sot against—awkward, but steady- 
goin’ and useful—more foruse than show. Wa’al, 
wa’al, I must be goin’ home; all the chores to do, 
and Dave’s billin’ and cooin’. Good-afternoon, 
deacon. Come over and see us.” 


When Dave Somers and his bride walked up 
the church aisle, the next Sunday morning, over 
Parson Elliott’s congregation there passed that 
indefinable flutter which can only be compared to 
a breeze suddenly stirring the leaves of a poplar 
grove. Every eye was turned upon the hand- 
some, strong-limbed young man, and the fair, del- 
icate girl at his side, who bore the curious glances 
of all these strangers with quiet, well-bred com- 
posure. 

After service people lingered in the aisle for 
an introduction, in the manner of country village 
churches, where Sunday is the day for quiet so- 
ciability and the interchange of civilities. And 
after the respective friends of the family had seat- 
tered to their several homes, Dave’s wife was the 
one universal topic of discussion over the Sunday 
dinner, 

“A mighty pretty girl,” “ A face like a rose,” 
“Too cute for anything,” “Stylish as a fashion 
plate,” “A regular little daisy,” were a few of 
the comments passed by the young men of the 
congregation. To these remarks the ladies sup- 
plemented their critical observations after the 
manner of women: “ Her nose isn’t pretty ;” 
‘Her mouth is too large ;”’ “ Her face was pow- 
dered—I saw it;” “Her hat was horrid;” “I 
don’t like to see so much agony in a small place.” 
But Sarah Jane Graves said: “She is lovely. I 
would give the world to be as pretty as she is. 
No wonder Dave loved her.” And she choked 
down a lump in her throat as she said it. 

All the neighboring people called on Dave's 
wife during the next month, and, with one or two 
exceptions, introduced the conversation by the 
question, “ Well, how do you like Somerville?” 
To the monotony of this query Dave's wife varied 
her replies as much as was possible without con- 
tradicting herself. “I am quite delighted with 
the fertility of my mind,” she laughingly remark- 
ed to Dave at the expiration of the first month. 
“To at least fifteen people who have asked me 
that one unvaried question I have invented at 
least ten different phrases in which to express 
my satisfaction with Somerville. I have said: 
‘Very much, thank you; ‘Oh, I am_ highly 
pleased ? ‘Far better than I anticipated even ;’ 
‘IT find it very pleasant ;’ ‘It has made a very 
agreeable impression upon me; and oh, ever so 
many more changes I have rung on that one idea, 
Dave !” and the young wife laughed merrily. But 
under the laugh Dave seemed to hear a minor 
strain. His face grew grave. 

“T fear I did wrong to bring you here among 
these people,” he said. “They are so unlike you 
—-so commonplace, I fear you are homesick al- 
ready, Madge.” 

“No, no; indeed you are wrong, Dave; indeed 
I am happy here, and like your friends,” Madge 
protested, with tender earnestness. 

But as the months went by it was plain to all 
eyes that Dave’s wife was not happy, that she 
did not assimilate with her surroundings. She 
made no intimate friendships; she sat silent at 
the sewing society, and would not take an inter- 
est in the neighborhood gossip which formed the 
main topic of conversation at these meetings. 
She would not take a class at Sunday-school, 








claiming that she was not fitted to explain the 
Gospel to any unfolding inquiring mind, as she 
was not at all sure that she understood it herself. 

Dark insinuations were afloat that Dave’s wife 
was an “ unbeliever,” or at least a Unitarian, and 
her fashionable style of dress marked her as 
“ worldly-minded” at all events. Deacon Brad- 
law and Deacon Somers held many an interview 
on the shady side of the village store, and “ Dave’s 
wife” always came up for discussion, sooner or 
later, during those interviews. 

“She’s settin’ a bad example to all of Somer- 
ville,’ Deacon Bradlaw declared. ‘“ My gal Ar- 
minda’s gettin’ just as fussy and proud as a young 
peacock about her clothes ; nothin’ suits her now 
unless it looks stylish and citified. And I see 
there’s a deal more extravagance in dress among 
all the women-folks since Dave’s wife came with 
her high heels and her bustles and her trimmin’s. 
You ought to labor with her, Brother Somers.” 

Brother Somers sighed. “I do labor with her,” 
he said, “ but the poor thing don’t know what to 
do. Her guardian—she was an orphan, you 
know—give her the little money she had left aft- 
er her schoolin’, to buy her weddin’ fixin’s. She'd 
no idee what plain folks she was a-comin’ among. 
So she got her outfit accordin’ to the way she’d 
been brought up. Lord! she’s got things enough 
to last her ten years, and all trimmed to kill, and 
all fittin’ her like a duck’s foot in the mud; and 
what can she do but wear ’em, now she’s got ’em, 
she says; and I can’t tell her to throw ’em away 
and buy new. "Twouldn’t be economy. She’s 
been with us nigh onto a year now, and she’s 
never asked Dave for a cent’s worth of anything.” 

“ But she’s no worker; anybody can see that. 
Aud you've hed to keep a girl half the time since 
she’s been with you,” Deacon Bradlaw added, 
somewhat nettled that his neighbor made any ex- 
euses for Dave’s wife, whose fair face and fine 
clothes and quiet reserve had inspired him with 
an angry resentment from the first. 

“ Ye-a-s, ye-a-s, that’s true,” Deacon Somers 
confessed. “She’s no worker. Lord! the way 
she tried to make cheese; and the cookin’ she did! 
Mother hed to throw the cheese curd into the 
pig’s swill, and the bread and cake she made fol- 
lowed it. More waste from that experiment of 
hers than we’ve hed in years; and she was flour 
from head to foot, and all of a perspiration, and 
sick in bed from eryin’ over her failures into the 
bargain. The poor thing did try her very best. 
But it was like the dappled mare tryin’ to haul 
the plough—she couldn’t do it, wa’n’t built for it.” 

When Deacon Somers reached home his brow 
was clouded. His good wife saw it, and ques- 
tioned him as to the cause. He shook his head. 

“I’m troubled about church matters, mother,” 
he said. “The debt fur that new steeple and 
altar, and all the rest of the expense we've bin to 
the last two years, wears on me night an’ day. 
And Deacon Bradlaw he’s gettin’ mad at some of 
the trustees, and says he'll never put another dol- 
lar into the church till they come forward and 
head a paper with fifty dollars apiece subserip- 
tion. I know ’em all too well to think they'll 
ever do that, and Deacon Bradlaw he’s a reg’lar 
mule. So the first we know our church ’ll be in 
a stew that will send half its members over to 
the rival church that’s started up at Jonesville, 
with one o’ them sensation preachers that draws 
a crowd like a circus,” and Deacon Somers sighed. 

“Isn't there something that can be done to 
raise the money ?” asked Mother Somers, anxious- 
ly. ‘“Can’t we get up entertainments ?” 

“That’s old, and ’tain’t strawberry season,” 
sighed the deacon. ‘“ We couldn’t charge more’n 
fifteen or twenty cents at the door, and that 
wouldn’t bring in much fer one entertainment, 
and nobody would turn out to a second. There 
don’t seem to be no ingenuity among the young 
folks here "bout gettin’ up anything entertainin’. 
Our strawberry festival was just a dead failure 
-—barely paid expenses.” 

Dave’s wife, sitting with her pale face, which 
had grown very thin and wan of late, bent over 
a bit of sewing, suddenly looked up. Her listless 
expression gave place to one of animated interest. 
“Father Somers,” she began, timidly, “do you sup- 
pose—do you think—I could get up a reading ?” 

“A what?” and Deacon Somers turned a sur- 
prised and puzzled face upon his daughter-in-law. 
It was so new for her to betray any interest in 
anything. 

“A reading. You know I took the prize for 
elocution when I graduated. I know ever so 
many things I could recite, and it might draw a 
crowd just from its being something new. We 
could charge twenty-five cents admission, and it 
would give the impression of something good at 
least. After they had heard me once they could 
decide for themselves if Iam worth hearing again.” 

Deacon Somers looked upon the glowing face 
and animated mien of Dave’s wife with increas- 
ing wonder. Was this the listless girl he had 
seen a few moments before ? 

“*Pon my soul,” he ejaculated, “I don’t know 
but it might draw a crowd, just from curiosity. 
Everybody would go to see Dave’s wife. Not 
that 1 hev much of a opinion of readin’s ; never 
heard any but once, and then I went to sleep. 
But it might draw, seein’ it’s you. You can try 
it if you want to,” 

Dave’s wife did try it. It was announced be- 
fore service Sunday morning that Mrs, David 
Somers would give a reading in the church edi- 
fice on Thursday evening: admission, twenty-five 
cents. Proceeds to be applied toward the church 
debt. 

Again there was a breezy stir in the congrega- 
tion, and scores of eyes were turned upon Dave’s 
wife, who sat in her silent white composure, with 
her dark eyes lifted to the face of the clergyman. 

But Sarah Jane Graves could not help noticing 


‘as she had not béfore the marked change in the 


young wife’s face since the day she entered that 
chureh a bride. 
“How she is fading! 


I wonder if she is un- 
happy ?” she thought. 





Thursday night came fair and clear. As Dea- 
con Somers had predicted, the announcement that 
Dave's wife was to give a reading had drawn a 
house ; the church was literally packed. Dave's 
wife rose before her audience with no words of 
apology or introduction, and began the recitation 
of the old, hackneyed, yet ever beautiful 


“Curfew shall not ring to-night.” 


It was new to most of the audience, and certain- 
ly the manner of its delivery was new to them. 
They forgot themselves, they forgot their sur- 
roundings, they forgot that it was Dave’s wife 
who stood before them. They were alone in the 
belfry tower clinging with bleeding hands to the 
brazen tongue of the bell as it swung to and fro 
above the deaf old janitor’s head. When the 
recitation was finished two or three of the au- 
dience found themselves on their feet. How 
they came there they never knew, and they sat 
down with a shamefaced expression. 

Sarah Jane Graves was in tears, and one or 
two others wiped their eyes furtively, and then 
the old church walls rang with cheers. So soon 
as they subsided Dave’s wife arose, and, with a 
sudden change of expression and voice, began to 
give a recital of “ An Evening at the Quarters.” 
It was in negro dialect, and introduced one or 
two snatches of song and a violin air. To the 
astonishment of her audience Dave’s wife picked 
up a violin at the appropriate time, and played 
the air through in perfect time and tune; and 
then the house resounded to another round of 
cheers, and the entire audience was convulsed 
with laughter. Everything which followed, grave 
or gay, pathetic or absurd, was met with nods of 
approval, or the clapping of hands and the drum- 
ming of feet. Somerville had never known such 
an entertainment before. The receipts for the 
evening proved to be over forty dollars. 

During the next three months Dave's wife gave 
two more readings, the proceeds of which paid 
half the church debt, and this so encouraged the 
members that old grudges and quarrels were for- 
gotten, and Deacon Bradlaw and the elders made 
up the remaining half, and Somerville church was 
free from debt. 

Yet Deacon Bradlaw was heard to say that 
while he was glad and grateful for all that Dave's 
wife had done, he did not in his heart approve 
of turning the house of God into a “ theatre.” 
“She performed exactly like them women whose 
pictures are in the store winders in town,” he 
said, “ a-makin’ everybody laugh or cry with their 
monkey-shines. I don’t think it a proper way to 
go on in the house of God. Never would hev 
given my consent to it ef I'd known what sort of 
entertainment it was to be.” 

“ Dave’s wife ever been a actress?” he asked 
Deacon Somers when they next met. 

“Actress? No. What put that into your 
head?” answered Deacon Somers, with some 
spirit. 

“Oh, nothin’, nothin’; only her readin’s seem- 
ed a powerful sight like a theatre I went to once. 
Didn’t know but she’d been on the stage ; it’s get- 
tin’ fashi’nable nowadays. Anyway, she’s missed 
her callin’. Wait a minute, neighbor ; don’t hur- 
ry off so. I want to talk church matters.” 

“Can't,” responded Deacon Somers, whipping 
up his horse. “Dave's wife is sick in bed, and 
I came to the store to git a few things for her— 
bitters, and some nourishin’ things to eat. She’s 
sort o’ run down with the exertion she made in 
them readin’s. She used to be just drippin’ with 
perspiration when she got home.” 

Dave’s wife was ailing for months, unable to 
do more than sit in her room and paint an hour 
or two each day. The house was filled with her 
paintings. They ornamented brackets, and stood 
in corners, and peeped from the folds of fans, 
and smiled from Dave’s china coffee-cup. 

One day Dave proposed to his wife that she 
should go to her old home—the home of her 
guardian—and make a visit. 

“We've been married fifteen months now,” he 
said, “and you’ve never been away. I think a 
change will do you good. You seem to be run- 
ning down every day.” 

So she went. After an absence of ten days 
she wrote to Dave to send her paintings to her 
by express. She had need of them; would ex- 
plain when she returned. Dave packed them 
carefully, and sent them with a sigh. 

Poor Dave! He had come to realize that his 
marriage was a great mistake. To be sure, he 
loved Madge yet, but the romance of his youthful 
attachment had all passed away in the dull com- 
monplace routine of his domestic life, where 
Madge had proved such an inefficient helpmeet. 

He had been blindly in love with his divinity ; 
elated with the fact that he had won her away 
from two or three other suitors. Madge was a 
brilliant scholar and a belle, and with the blind 
faith of young love, Dave had believed that she 
would excel in domestic duties as in intellectual 
pursuits. Her ignominious failures, her utter 
uselessness, and his mother’s constant and indis- 
putable references to her inefficiency about the 
farm-work, had presented her to his eyes in a 
new light. The brilliant girl who was the pride 
of the college, and the helpless, thriftless wife 
whose husband was regarded with pity by a sym- 
pathetic neighborhood, were two distinct individ- 
uals, as were also the young elocutionist carry- 
ing off the honors of her class, and the tired, 
tearful woman weeping over her soggy bread and 
melted butter. 

The success in her readings had revived his 
old pride in her for a time. But her consequent 
illness and listlessness had discouraged him. 

Mrs. Somers saw the express package, and in- 
quired what it was. Dave told her, remarking 


at the same time that he did not know what use 
she intended to make of them. 

“ Maybe she’s going to give ’em away to those 
who will appreciate ’em,” suggested his mother. 
“T’m sure we've no room for such rubbish. But 
her time’s no more ’na settin’ hen’s, and she might 
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as well spend it in that way as any other. She 
can’t do nothin’ that amounts to anything.” 

“T think her readings amounted to a good 
deal,” Dave responded, glad that he could once 
speak authoritatively of his wife’s usefulness. 

“Oh yes, for that emergency. But it’s steady 
work that tells. Lor’ pity you and father ef I 
couldn’t do nothin’ but give readings! Wonder 
where your meals would come from. Your mar- 
riage and your horse trade were ‘bout off one 
piece, Dave. Your wife’s pretty in the parlor or 
on the floor readin’, and your mare looks nice 
and drives nice in the buggy. But they can’t 
work.” 

Dave’s wife came home at the expiration of a 
month, looking fresher, and feeling stronger, she 
said. And she did not bring her paintings. 

Deacon Somers came into Dave’s room the night 
after her return to talk about a certain piece of 
land that was for sale. It ‘cornered on” to the 
deacon’s farm, and a stream of water ran across it. 

“Tt will be worth a mint of money to me,” he 
said, “for I can turn that field into a pasture, and 
all my stock will water itself. But the man who’s 
sellin’ wants a hundred and fifty dollars down. 
He’s goin’ West, and must have that amount this 
week. I don’t see the way clear to pay it, for ex- 
penses have been a good deal of late, takin’ doc- 
tors’ bills and hired help and all into considera- 
tion, and my ready money has run low. Do you 
think of anybody that ’ll be likely to lend us that 
amount for three months, Dave ?” 

But before Dave could reply, Dave's wife spoke. 

“ Father Somers,” she said, “J can Jet you have 
the money—not as a loan, but as a gift. I have 
been of so little use to you, and have made you so 
much expense, I shall be very, very happy if you 
will let me do this for you.” And rising up, she 
came and laid a little silken purse in Deacon 
Somers’s hands. 

“But where did you get it, child?” asked the 
wondering deacon, looking from the plethoric 
little purse to her face, which had flushed a rosy 
red. 

“T sold my paintings,” Dave’s wife answered. 
“A gentleman happened to see a little thing I 
painted, and he said he knew where I could dis- 
pose of any quantity of such work. And sure 
enough I sold every one of those things I paint- 
ed when I was sick, for good prices. And I dec- 
orated some plates for a lady, who paid me well 
for it. So I have one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars in that purse, which you are more than 
welcome to.” 

Deacon Somers removed his spectacles and 
mopped them with his silk handkerchief. “TI 
can’t do it, my child,” he said; “it wouldn’t be 
right. You must keep your own money.” 

“ But I have no use for it,” cried Dave’s wife. 
“T intended to spend it all in Christmas gifts for 
the family, but this is better. I have everything 
I need. All I ask or desire is to be of some 
use—and to have you all love me,” she added, 
softly. 

“A hundred and seventy-five dollars for that 
trash! Well, the world is full of fools!” Mrs. 
Somers ejaculated, when she was told of what 
had occurred. But she looked at Dave’s wife 
with an expression of surprised interest after 
that, as if it was just dawning upon her that one 
might be of use in the world who could neither 
cook nor make cheese. 

Deacon Somers’s farm boasted a fine stone 
quarry, and he was very busily at work every 
spare moment, quarrying stone for the founda- 
tion of a new barn he was to build. One day 
Dave drove to town, ten miles distant, with a load 
of grain for market. It was September, and the 
market had risen during the last few days. All 
the neighboring farmers had turned out and hur- 
ried their grain away. Deacon Somers remained 
at home, quarrying stone. Mrs. Somers rang the 
great bell at noon-time, but he did not come. 
Then she grew alarmed. 

“Some one must go up to the quarry and see 
if anything has happened,” she said. And Dave’s 
wife was off like a young deer before the words 
were out of her mouth. 

It did not seem three minutes before she stood 
at the door again, with white lips, her dark eyes 
large with fright. “Father is wedged in under 
a great bowlder,” she said. “You and the girl 
must goto him. Take the camphor and ammo- 
nia; it may sustain his strength till I can bring 
relief. Iam going to ride the dappled mare to 
the village, and rouse the whole neighborhood.” 

“We have no saddle,” gasped Mrs. Somers ; 
“and the mare will break your neck.” 

“T can ride anything,” Dave’s wife answered 
as she sped away. “It was taught me with other 
useless accomplishments.” 

A moment later she shot by the door, and 
down the street toward the village. She had 
bridled the mare and buckled on a blanket and 
surcingle. She sat like a young Indian princess, 
her face white, her eyes large and dark, looking 
straight ahead, and urging the mare to her high- 
est speed. Faster, faster she went, until the 
woods and fields seemed flying pictures shooting 
through the air. Half-way to the village, which 
was more than two miles distant, she met Tom 
Burgus, the blacksmith. She reined up the 
mare so suddenly she almost sat her down on 
her haunches. 

“Deacon Somers has fallen under a bowlder 
in his quarry,” she cried. ‘Go to him—quick ! 
Dave is away.” Then she rode on. 

At the village she roused half a dozen men, 
and to the strongest and most muscular she said : 
“Take this mare, and put her to her highest 
speed. Tom Burgus is already there. You two 
can lift the bowlder, perhaps. I will ride with 
Dr. Evans.” 

The man mounted the mare, and was off like 
a great bird swooping close to the earth. He 
swept away and out of sight. 

When Dr. Evans reined his reeking horse at 
the quarry, Tom Burgus and Jack Smith, who 
had ridden the mare from the village, were prop- 
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ping up the bowlder with iron bars, while Mrs. 
Somers and her help were trying to remove the 
deacon’s inanimate form. The doctor and Dave's 
wife sprang to their assistance. In another mo- 
ment he was free from his perilous position, and 
Dr. Evans was applying restoratives. “He will 
live,” he said; “ but in five minutes more, if help 
had not come, he would have been a dead man. 
It is very fortunate you had a swift horse in the 
stable, and a rider who could keep her seat,” and 
he glanced around at Dave’s wife just in time to 
see her fall in a limp heap. 

Deacon Somers was quite restored to his usual 
health the following morning. ‘“ Dave’s wife and 
the dappled mare saved my life,” he said to Dea- 
con Bradlaw, who came to call. “So the boy 
didn’t make so poor a bargain either time, neigh- 
bor, as I once thought.” 

The deacon recovered rapidly, and just as rap- 
idly Dave’s wife lost strength and color. She 
faded before their eyes like some frail plant, and 
at last one day with a tired sigh she drifted out 
into the Great Unknown; and with her went the 
bud of another life, destined never to blossom on 
earth, 

After they came home from the church-yard 
where they had left her to sleep, Dave found the 
dappled mare cast in her stall: her halter strap 
had become a noose about her slender throat. 
She was quite dead. 

Over the low mound where “ Dave’s wife” sleeps 
the marble mockery of a tall monument smiles in 
irony at those who pause to read its flattering in- 
scription. It is so easy to praise the dead! 
And the memorial window sacred to her mem- 
ory in Somerville church—a proposition of Dea- 
con Bradlaw’s—flushes in crimson shame while 
suns rise and set. 

And a sturdy farm-horse pulls the plough 
through Dave's stubble field, and Sarah Jane 
drives the work in his kitchen. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own Corresronvent. | 


UR leading houses are in the full tide of 

J preparation of autumn toilettes. Without 
venturing positively to affirm that Greek styles 
will re-appear, we have remarked that the fashion 
of tunics draped on the waist is spreading. For 
example, we have seen a dress of cretonne in 
small red and blue checks, trimmed with em- 
broidery to match, the tunic of which is carried 
up, pleated in a demi-plastron to the neck, and 
covers the whole right side of the waist. The 
short, narrow skirt forms a hollow pleat close to 
each side of the tournure, and is trimmed on the 
bottom with a flounce of embroidery, above which 
is another pleated flounce, over which falls the 
tunic, which is itself edged all around with em- 
broidery. The waist, partly covered by the 
drapery, is plain and pointed, with straight 
standing collar and plain sleeves, all trimmed 
with embroidery. One of the novelties for au- 
tumn will be a cuirass basque of dark-colored 
light cloth, embroidered all over with soutache 
in a fish-scale design, a plain space being left in 
front in the form of a vest, and another of equal 
size in the back. The basque is short and very 
flat, and is trimmed all around with cloth bouclettes 
about six inches in size. The plain sleeves have 
cuffs embroidered with soutache. It will be seen 
that nothing is easier than to renovate a worn 
corsage in this manner. 

We will also cite, as a very pretty autumn 
wrapping, a dolman paletot that is in prepara- 
tion. This somewhat resembles a cape, having 
but one seam in the back. It falls straight, and 
has three openings about six inches long in the 
middle and on each side of the back. Designs 
formed of galloon, which may be simple ov elab- 
orate as one pleases, make a very pretty effect. 
The full sleeve is closed at the wrist. We shall 
also witness the revival of the burnous hood; 
that is, a draped cape, which at the same time 
forms a hood; it is crossed in front in the form 
of a fichu, and is fastened with a brooch, bow, 
or flower. 

The same diversity of stuffs that has prevail- 
ed through the summer will continue to rule. 
There will be drugget, with small bright-colored 
flowers on a plain ground, dull Persian figures, 
and plaids intermingled and traversed by a band 
of a contrasting color. Plaids will be made in 
coarse Limousin fabrics for large cloaks that 
will be trimmed with velvet. A very pretty wool 
stuff also has chevron stripes running crosswise, 
which are about two fingers wide, and which are 
formed of a fine net- work on a plain ground. 
This stuff will be worn for polonaises and over- 
skirts over a plain fabric of the color of the 
foundation. 

There is nothing new yet in the style of cut- 
ting; but we are likely to witness the increasing 
success of tight-fitting vests with full, flowing 
jackets. These costumes are very pretty and 
convenient; for example, a vest of white cloth, 
with skirt and jacket of gray mohair. The 
fronts of the jacket fall open, showing a lining 
of gray or of bright-colored Surah if one pre- 
fers, for contrasts are in fashion ; for instance, a 
facing of marine blue or red velvet, or old rose 
satin. There are also many trimmings of the 
same color as the foundation of the costume; for 
instance, shaded gray on a dark gray dress. 

There are also charming costumes, a little fan- 
ciful but easily made; for example, a black or 
écru skirt covered with lace flounces; the pouf 
is small, and the flounces reach almost to the 
waist. With this is worn a corsage of black or 
éeru ground sprinkled with bright-colored flow- 
ers. The corsage is shirred along the darts and 
at the neck, and the basques are trimmed with 
lace. The sleeves are rather large, and gathered 
slightly at the top. 

We will also cite a fancy which is not a fash- 
ion: corsages with the back and side forms ei- 











ther of velvet or wool, with the fronts cut short 
and pointed so as to form a small cape about six 
inches long, under which is set a piece forming a 
plastron, of a light fabric like the rest of the 
dress. The velvet sleeves are short, with jockeys 
and under-sleeves of the light stuff. 

As to describing the multitude and diversity 
of looped tunics, draperies, and panels, it is a 
task beyond our strength. Tunics draped on the 
right, looped on the left, long on the one side 
and short on the other, without regularity, are 
seen quite as much as Pompadour loopings— 
pleats, flat on the hips, and puffed out behind 
in huge draperies: in short, fancy, caprice, and 
sometimes it must even be said the wildest freaks 
of the imagination, are the prevailing character- 
istics of the fashion; still, in the midst of these 
there is room for elegance and good taste. 

There is nothing to chronicle concerning lin- 
gerie except to mention the somewhat volumi- 
nous lace plastrons, extending from the waist in 
a long barbe, which is fastened on one side under 
the paniers or drapings. 

Soutache embroidery will continue to be much 
worn in the autumn, especially for corsages, which 
will be entirely covered with a running design, 
the sleeves being plain; or else the sleeves and 
vest will be covered with embroidery, and there 
will be none on the corsage. The soutache will be 
of the same color as the stuff, mixed with gold, 
silver, or steel threads. Colored beads will also 
be mixed with the plain soutache, the tone being 
the same as that of the stuff, but of several differ- 
ent shades, dark brown shading to gold, ete. 

All that is known at present of autumn wrap- 
pings is that they will be worn of every shape, the 
old-fashioned paletot excepted. What is partic- 
ularly outlawed is the ancient sleeve, cut sepa- 
rately, that is to say, not in one piece with the 
wrapping. The sleeves of the winter wraps will 
all be the continuation of the barbe of the front, 
or will form part of a cape. Velvet ribbons will 
be much used for trimming dresses and wrap- 
pings. EmMeLine Raymon. 





THE PRINCESSES OF WALES. 


“T is a remarkable fact that, although there 
have been twenty Princes of Wales since the 


creation of the title at the commencement of the | 


fourteenth century, there were to be counted but 
six Princesses, prior to the time of the lady who 
has recently lent additional lustre to the dignity. 
Of these six, moreover, only three eventually at- 
tained the crown with their royal consorts. The 
title, too, has had connected with it much more 
of sadness than of felicity, for scarcely one of its 
holders could be accounted happy, especially if 
the ancient saying be duly regarded, that no 
life, however fortunate it might appear for a 
time, should be reckoned felicitous until its 
close. 

The first Princess of Wales was Joan Planta- 
genet, ‘‘the fair maid of Kent,” daughter of Ed- 
mund, Earl of that county, and granddaughter of 
Edward [. She was born about 1324, and, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, was contracted in 
marriage at a very early age, her allotted hus- 
band being Sir Thomas Holland, one of the first 
Knights of the Garter. As she grew up an at- 
tachment was formed between her and her near 
relative, Edward the Black Prince; but the union 
was opposed by Queen Philippa, and the original 
contract on her behalf was adhered to. Joan 
had four sons by Sir Thomas Holland, who event- 
ually, in her right, became Earl of Kent; but on 
his death the Black Prince, then about thirty 
years of age, and in the height of his fame, again 
sought her hand, having retained his original af- 
fection for his cousin, with remarkable constan- 
cy. The consent of the King and Queen was 
now obtained, and Joan became Princess of 
Wales in 1361, being at the time some four or 
five years her husband’s senior. She accompa- 
nied the Prince to his duchy of Aquitaine, and 
resided with him some time abroad while he was 
engaged in various Continental affairs ; but here 
he appears to have contracted a malady, from 
which he eventually died in 1376, before he had 
completed his forty-sixth year. The eldest born 
of Edward and Joan, bearing the same name as 
his father, had died in infancy, and their second 
son, Richard, was now Prince of Wales, while the 
old King, Edward IIL, was rapidly drawing near 
his end. Richard ascended the throne while 
quite a boy, and his widowed mother was now 
called upon to play an important part in the state. 
The popular disturbances of this period, which 
had long been growing, gave opportunity to the 
young King to display a spirit and courage which 
were strangely absent from the latter days of his 
career. Joan herself was more than once the sub- 
ject of attack during the insurrection headed by 
John Ball and Wat Tyler, and on one oceasion, 
while returning from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
was beset by thousands of the insurgents at Black- 
heath, but allowed to depart after giving some 
pacifying assurances, and kissing a few of the 
leaders. On the day when Wat Tyler was struck 
down in Smithfield, and the young King boldly 
offered himself as a leader to the people, Joan 
was in anxious retirement in London, and the re- 
union of the mother and son, after the disturb- 
ances had subsided, was cause of the greatest sat- 
isfaction to both. Joan’s death occurred in 1385, 
her closing days being greatly imbittered by the 
refusal of Richard to pardon his half-brother, Sir 
John Holland, who had brutally killed Lord Ralph 
Stafford. Her death, after several days of fruit- 
less entreaty, led Richard to relent, and the erim- 
inal was pardoned, on condition of making a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. Of the other chil- 
dren of this Princess of Wales by her first hus- 
band, it is a curious fact, given on the authority 
of Sir Bernard Burke, that two descendants are 
living, one as a farmer and the other as a butcher, 
at Halesowen, 


The next on the list of the Princesses was 
Anne Neville, daughter of Warwick the “ King- 
maker,” and born in 1454. When her sturdy 
father quarrelled with Edward 1V., whom he had 
been instrumental in placing on the throne, he 
sought reconciliation with Margaret of Anjou, 
then in exile, while her deposed husband, Henry 
VI., was in confinement in the Tower. The re- 
luctance of the Lancastrian Queen to pardon 
Warwick was overcome by the influence of the 
crafty Louis XL, who even persuaded her to 
agree to a marriage between her son Edward, 
the young Prince of Wales, and the King-mak- 
er’s daughter. The marriage took place in 1470, 
and Warwick returned to England almost imme- 
diately after; he was well received, and, Edward 
being compelled to fly through the revolt of a 
portion of his troops, Henry was brought forth 
from the Tower by the now victorious Earl, and 
taken to St. Paul’s to return thanks for his res- 
toration. The triumph was, however, but short- 
lived. Edward landed in Yorkshire with some 
foreign troops, and again advanced to London, 
his adherents joining him on the way. The bat- 
tle of Barnet, fought in the following spring, was 
the overthrow of Warwick and of the house of 
Lancaster; but it was on the field of Tewkes- 
bury, soon after, that the young Prince of Wales 
lost his life, treacherously stabbed by the rival 
princes, as narrated by Shakspeare and the old 
chroniclers. The widowed Princess, but one year 
younger than the Prince, and now only seventeen 
years of age, shared the humiliation of the de 





feated Queen, being brought to London in the 
conqueror’s train. She now became the object 
of the suit of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who 
had had a hand in her young husband’s murder, 
and, however the fact may be accounted for, her 
aversion was overcome, and she was married to 
| him in 1473. A year after a son was born, an- 
other Edward, created Earl of Salisbury by his 
uncle, Edward IV. The death of this King in 
1483 gave the blood-stained Richard the oppor- 
tunity of seizing the crown, and he and his con- 
sort were enthroned in July of that year. But 
not many months elapsed after the ceremony be- 
fore their only child, now Prince of Wales, fol- 
lowed to the grave his cousins murdered in the 
| Tower, and the unhappy mother could not sur- 
| vive the blow. In than a year she also 
was in the tomb, her eventful and tragie ca- 
reer closing soon after she was thirty years of 
age. 

| It is Katherine of Aragon, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain, who is next on the 
list of our Princesses of Wales, by her marriage 
to Arthur, son of Henry VII 


less 


This took place 
| in 1501, the bride being sixteen, and the husband 
| ten months younger. Short indeed was their 
union, for in six months Katherine was a widow; 
and before long a scheme was on foot between 
the parents for uniting her to Arthur’s brother, 
Prince Henry. The betrothal took place in 1504, 
when the Prince was just completing his four- 
teenth year. The marriage, however, was delay- 
ed until the death of Henry VIL, in 1509, called 
his son to the throne, and the wedding was cele- 
brated soon after in the private chapel at Green- 
wich. It is needless to recount how, after more 
than twenty years of wedded life, Katherine was 
put away by her husband, on a pretext that doubt- 
less would not have suggested itself but for the 
attractions of Anne Boleyn. The faithful Kath- 
erine, affectionate to the last, did not long survive 
the cruel treatment she had been subjected to, 
but died, after sending a message of forgiveness 
to her husband, in January, 1536. 

It is a long stride from the time of Henry and 
Wolsey to those of George I. and Walpole, yet 
during that two hundred years there was no ad 
dition to the slender list of the Princesses of 
Wales. Caroline of Anspach, born in 1683, was 
married in 1705 to George Augustus, Electoral 
Prince of Hanover, whose father succeeded to 
the British crown in 1714, and who himself came 
to the throne, with his consort, in 1727. Caroline 
was a woman of decided character, and as much 
monarch and manager in the principal state af- 
fairs as her husband. She suffered from a pain 
ful internal disease, which ended her life after 
ten years of rule in conjunction with her husband, 
by whom she was survived for the long period 
of twenty-three years. 

It was not long before the death of Caroline 
that her son Frederick, Prince of Wales, had taken 
to wife the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, who 
was married to him when she was seventeen 
years of age. So childish was this young Prin- 
cess that her favorite amusement was to play 
half the day with a large painted doll, which she 
would dress and undress at Kensington Palace 
windows. A daughter was born in 1737, the 
Prince hurrying his wife off at the time from 
Hampton Court to St. James’s, solely to spite his 
mother, whose intention was that the birth of 
the infant should take place where the court 
was residing. A year later the Princess gave 
birth to a son, who was to become George III 
Augusta, iike Joan of Kent, lost her husband 
while his father was yet living, and consequent- 
ly never attained regal honors, but was left a 
widowed Princess to bring up the young heir to 
the crown. 

There is little that need be said respecting the 
last of the Princesses of Wales before the Princess 
Alexandra, Caroline of Brunswick, wife of George 
IV. The unhappy events attending her life and 
death are matters of recent history, but the pain- 
ful circumstances which made so keen an impres- 
sion upon a former generation have subsided 
into comparative oblivion, under the influence of 
events of a happier character in connection with 
the throne and its heirs. We can but hope that 
the more blissful omens which have hitherto at- 
tended the course of the latest Princess of Wales 
may continue to be realized, and that there may 
remain for the future historian and biographer 
| to recount, as he well may do, a brighter and 
| happier story than any recorded here. 
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Monogram.—White Embroidery. - lined with quilted cream-colored satin. A narrow silk moss trim. 

r : ming borders the embroidered side, and a thick cord edges tha 
under one. Silk pompons are fastened over the button and loop 
that hold the corners together. 


Tis monogram for marking linen is worked in satin stitch 
with white embroidery cotton. 


Sachet with Ribbon Embroidery.—Figs. 1--3. 

Tue ornamentation for the top of this sachet is ribbon embroid- 
erv, executed with narrow shaded China ribbon in a variety of 
delicate colors on a cream-colored satin ground. The full-sized 
design in outline is given in Fig. 81, Supplement, and two details 
showing the execution are given in Figs. 2 and 8, page 557: Fig. 


9 


2 represents the large flower at the centre, and Fig. 3 one of the 


Liqueur Stand,—[See illustration on page 557. 
Tue tray of this liqueur stand is of hammered brass. The carafe 
and glasses are of greenish iridescent glass. The glasses are sus- 





Figs. 1 and 2.—FLannet Dress ror Girt From 10 To 15 
Years orp.—Front anp Back.-—Cur Patrern, No. 3490: 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Croak ror Girt From 10 To 15 YRARS OLD. For patiern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 70, Biovusr, 15 Cents; Troimep Skmr, 20 Cents, 
Front anp Bacx.—Cot Patrern, No. 3489: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 38-45. 


Appriiqué Lace Ficnv. 


For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—Sacnet with Rison Emproiery.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3, on Page 557.] 
For design see Supplement, No, XXIV., Fig. 81. 





if 


Monocram.—Wnaite 
EMBROIDERY. 


surrounding small 
sprays. In work- 
ing, the ribbon, the 
width of which can 
be seen in Fig. 2, is 
threaded into a tap- 
estry needle, and 
sewed in and out as 
silk would be. A 
steel piercer is used, 
first to pierce the 
ground before the 
stitch is taken 
through, and then 
to pass the blunt 
end under the stitch 
before it is tighten- 
ed, to smooth out 
the ribbon, The 
stems, and also the 
scrolls at the cor- 
ners, are worked in 
stem stitch with 
silk, and the cen- 
tres of flowers are 
marked by French 
knots in silk. The 
small flower sprays 
are all in different 
colors of the shaded 
ribbon, some blue, 
some pink, others 
lilac or red, and the 
leaves and stems 
are in shaded green 
ribbon or silk. The 
sachet illustrated is 


SS —— = - fourteen inches long 
kare and eleven wide, 
Fig. 1.—Ciorn Reprxcorr.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] and has cream-col- Fig. 2.—Ciorm Repixcorr.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X1., Figs. 46-51. ored satin sides For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 46-51. 
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- ‘ ; Fig. 3.—Derrau. ov Rispon-Work For Sacuet, 4 
Fig. 2.—Derrai or Rispon-Work For Sacuet, 


4 = : Fig. 1, on Page 556.—Fvuit Size i 
Fig. 1, on Pace 556.—Fuy Size. 


lining of the same color. The front is made of plush 
with a stiff canvas interlining placed between it and 
the lining. It is cut eleven inches deep and seven 
teen wide, and is fastened on the back with the cor- 
ners folded in about three inches dee p so as to round 
the bottom and sides. A narrow tassel fringe finish- 
es the edge, and loops of twisted rope silk hang from 
the corners. 


pended from hooks attached at the sides. A band 
of dark leather decorated with floral embroidery in 
silks covers the sides of the tray. 
Wall-Pocket with Leather Applied- 
Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
: Tue applied-work which ornaments the front of 


this plush wall-pocket consists of a spray cut out of 
a leather wall-paper. The edges are surrounded by 








Crére pe Care Ficuv.—Cur Partrern, No. 3480: Price, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X1X., Fig. 74. 
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Fig. 1.—Watt-Pocker with LeatHer APpPLiep- 
Work.—|[See Fig. 2. ] 


couched gold cord, and the flower and leaves are veined in 
gold cord and brown filoselle silk, while the centres of the 
flowers are defined by French knots in gold, and light feather- 
stitched sprays in gold thread are added to fill out portions 
of the design. Fig. 2 shows a detail in full size. The pocket 
has a stiff pasteboard back eighteen inches deep and eleven 
wide, faced with garnet plush on the front and backed with 
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ic oe Tepnuye sree — hh pons ta “ »s ‘ ‘a > " ry 7 Y ? * 
Fig. 1.—Pvaip Zernyr Drvss.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Detam or Leatuer Appiiep-WorkK ror Fig. 2.—Priaw Zeruyre Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-6, Wa t-Pocket, Fic. 1. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-6. 











Crochet Edgings for Lingerie.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 548. 


Turse edgings are worked in crochet with fine cotton 
on a foundation of mignardise braid. For Fig. 1 work 
as follows: Ist row.—»x 1 sc. (single crochet) in the 
next firet loop of the mignardise, 8 ch. (chain stitch), 
7 sl. (slip stitch) in the following 7 loops, connect to 
the firat of the preceding 7 sl., 3 ch.; repeat from *. 
24 row.—* 1 de. (double crochet) in the same loop | 
with the next ac. in the preceding row, working around 
the ec., 3 ch., 8 dc., the upper loops of which are work- 
ed off together, around the loop formed by connect- 
ing the 7th si. to the Ist, 3 ch.; repeat from *. 3d 
row.—1 se. on every st. (stitch) in the preceding row. 
4th row.—Along the opposite edge of the mignuardise 
« catch together with 1 sl. the 2 loops opposite to the 
next loop in which the next sc. was worked on the 
other edge, 2 sl. in the following 2 loops, 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of them), 2 sc. 
separated by a p. in the next 2 loops, 1 p., 2 8c. in the 
following 2 loops; repeat from *. 

For the edging Fig. 2 work the Ist row as follows: 
Alternately 4 dc., the upper loops of which are all 
worked off together, in the next 4 loops, and 8 p. 2d 
row.—* 5 treble crochet, reserving the uppermost 
loops and working them off together, in the next 5 
loops, 6 ch.; repeat from *, bat in every repetition 
work the Ist treble crochet in the same loop with the 
last of the preceding 5, as shown in the illustration. 


Embroidered Pedestal for Statuette. 


See illustration on page 





Tue pedestal, including the base, is seven inches 
high, and is covered with plush in a neutral dark olive 
brown shade. The wreath of roses and foliage which 





encircles the column midway between the base and the 
top is embroidered on the plush in silks of the natural 
colors. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Country Drrssmaker.—The redingotes will be worn 
again, and you should make one of velvet with great 
behind to wear with the brocaded satin skirt. 

}o not use polka-dotted satin with a brocaded skirt. 
One of the materials in a combination dress should be 

plain. 
' NANNY anp Jenny.—Get écrn batiste, or else white 
dotted muslin, and each of you have a long belted 
polonaise to wear over your green and blue poplin 
skirts. 

Puzz..en.—White holland shades, with some antique 
lace sewed below the stick, without using insertion, are 
what you want, 

E. C. H.—Spanish lace has been used so long that it 
is a risk to pay much money for it. 

C. T.—A short walking costume of velvet should 
the skirt in large pleats and a long redingote. 
. M. 8.—Shams are out of fashion; all pillows are 
emailer, and many dispense with them in the daytime, 
using only a round or oval bolster for the daytime, and 
keeping the sleeping-pillows in the closet during the 
day. Nevertheless, you can go on using two large 
square pillows that will nearly cover the head of the 
bed, and dispense with bolsters altogether. 

Puzziep Sussoriscr.—A satteen and a white Cheviot 
dress for mornings, with some pretty white muslins, 
and a nuns’ veiling for afternoon, an India foulard or 
a China crape for visiting, and the evening dresses you 
have had during the winter, will take you through your 
two weeks at a Long Branch cottage. A dark flannel, 
Cheviot, or an India silk of blue, brown, or black, is 
suitable for your journey. Black and tan-colored stock- 
inge with low shoes can be worn with all these dresses, 
Laces, ribbons, silk mitts, and fans complete your 
toilette. 

Axg.erre.—Your right to collect stories that have 
been published depends upon whether you have dis- 
posed of the copyright to the periodicals in which they 
appeared, We can not advise you concerning a pub- 
lisher. A cut pattern of a Jersey waist (plain and 
checked wool icon was published in Bazar No. 6, 
Vol. XVI. 

Vasa.—Yon will find directions for ebonizing wood 
in the Answers to Correspondents of Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. XVI. 

A Constant Scsscetner.—The manner of asking 
grace is scarcely a subject of etiquette. Yet it seems 
to us more reverential as well as more graceful to bow 
the head than to plant one’s elbows on the table and 
bury the face in one’s hands. 

Many Jann, any Orners.—We can not tell you 
where the fancy articles illustrated in the Bazar can 
be purchased or what they will cost. They are design- 
ed as suggestions, and are found very usefal in this re- 
spect both to manufacturers and to the public at large. 

Hantemw C.—You shonid write to your hostess and 
ask her permission to join the German after the theatre 
party. If the company is not very carefully mated, 
you would probably be welcomed. 

A Sunsoniser, ALamepa County, CaLtrornta.—You 
should simply write “ Mr. and Mra.” on your own card, 
and send by mail, to your friends who have invited you. 
Letters of condolence and congratulation are generally 
answered. It is not well to take the bone out of beef- 
steak before sending it to the table. The salad is 
served after all the heavy dinner is over, just before 
the dessert. Have your pie put on a china plate, and 
cnt and serve it yourself at table. Eat cheese with 
your fork if it is soft and strong. It is proper, how- 
ever, to use the fingers, 

Jeasin.—The gentleman would be very ungallant to 
allow a lady to carry her own umbrella; he should hold 
it over her head. If a gentleman is dining two ladies, 
or a lady two gentlemen, it is auch a jolly and inform- 
al arrangement that they can sit as they please. Of 
course when two gentiemen are introduced they both 
lift their hats. The article, “*What a Young Lady 
May Do,” in Bazar No. 34, Vol. XVI., answers your 
other questions. 

Trovate.—In directing wedding invitations it is 
quite proper to say “ Mr. and Mrs. Brown and family” 
on the cards if there are many anc you wish to include 
all. It is proper to ask your own minister to marry 
you in another church; it is for him to decide if he 
will, The bride cuts the third finger of her glove for 
the ring, and gives her bouquet to her first bridemaid. 

Mus. Varor.—A maid-of-all work can hardly be ex- 
pected to open the door for a visitor who is leaving. 
The matter of politely avoiding intimacies we must 
leave to yourself. It is right to send in your card in 
returning first calls in a strange city. A physician 
would bardly address a young servant-girl as ‘* Ma- 
dame.” He would say, “ Mary Brown,” or “* Miss Mary 
Brown.” You can not obtain back numbers of the 
Bazar previous to 1880. 

Lawn Trennis.—A wool Jersey, either bine or dark 
red, and a kilt skirt of bine flanuvel, plain or in blocks, 
would be pretty and useful to you. 

Inrriat.—Cheviot is wool, and is not an unfamiliar 
fabric. Make a short basque, pleated skirt, and full 
hip drapery to your black silk. Edge the drapery with 
lace, and cut the basque edge in scallops, and put the 
lace nuderneath. 

Mas. J. A. W.—We do not reply to questions about 
dress by mail. Make the mourning dresses very 
simply with folds, pleated flonnces, and lengthwise 
pleatings, using a basque and pleated skirt of Henri- 
etta cloth with crape folds for the deepest mourning. 
Have a jacket like the dress for a plain suit, and a 
visite mantle with elbow sleeves for more dressy suits. 

Exsix.—The Jersey ulsters will be worn again, but 
you would do well to wait until later before making a 
fall and winter wrap. 

» R.—Noon is a suitable honr for a morning and 
autumn wedding, and white satin is a suitable dress, 
The groom should wear white or pear! gloves, or none 
at all if he prefers it. His cravat should be some dark 
becoming color, or else a white ottoman silk scarf 
folded inside his vest. Morning sacques are worn now 
at home at breakfast. 

Povonatsx.—Do not alter your polonaise, as it will 
probably be fashionable in the autumn; or you can 


> 





have 





then change it into a redingote without drapery. 
_ Two Orraans.—Girls of sixteen wear their dresses | 
just short enough to show their aukles, Small white | 
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flowers are fashionable. Tuck the skirts of Mother 
Hubbard dresses for stout girls. 

Luvotiite K.—A painted placque, an embroidered foot- 
rest or a sofa pillow, a picture, some books, a scarf 
pin, a pair of vases—any of these will be a suitable 
gift to a gentleman, and need not cost more than you 
suggest. 

M. M, M.—Use velvet of the same color, or else mere- 
ly stitching and a binding of braid to give the effect of 
acord on your cloth dress, A postilion basque or a 
cut-away coat and vest is what you need, Then a 
round skirt with one pleated flounce set on, and an 
apron over-skirt. Small crocheted buttons fasten the 
basque. A Brighton jacket like that described in the 
New York Fashions is the wrap you want. 

F. K. B.—Read reply given “ M. M. M.” Dark brown 
or gray will be a suitable color for the cloth of the 
dress. The hat should be a bell-crowned felt, trimmed 
with brown velvet and a cluster of brown wings. 

Sunsorisen.—Turn the silk under-wear and the col- 
ored hosiery wrong side out; then wash in tepid suds 
made of white Castile soap, rinse well, and dry the 
articles (still wrong side out) in the shade. White silk 
handkerchiefs can be washed in the same way. 

G.ieNn woov.—If the bride is in fall dress her married 
sister would be appropriately dressed in any trained 
dress of pearl-colored satin, or colored velvet, or in 
her own wedding dress. 

1. T.—Most widows wear a crape veil over the face 
six months, then fold it back on the bonnet, but oth- 
ers wear it a year. A jacket or mantle of the dress 
material is the autumn wrap, and may be entirely cov- 
ered with crape, or else widely bordered with crape 
folds. 

Srvie.—Get fine black cashmere or else velvet, and 
make a bouffant polonaise to wear with your striped 
velvet skirt. 

Lyra.—Get velvet to combine with your satin, using 
it for a vest to a cut-away satin basque. Put velvet 
borders on the satin skirt, and drape the front with 
satin and velvet sewed together on the selvedges. 


Montana.—Make a full pleated skirt of your plaid | 


silk to wear with a basque of brown cloth, cashmere, 
or else a wool Jersey. 

Hrnvem.—Get a brown wool Jersey or else a cash- 
mere basque of the same color as your brown goods. 

B. To transfer the designs to yielding surfaces 
like felt or plush, perforate the pattern with a pattern 
wheel or a needie, place it in the right position on the 
material, and rub a powder made of mixed pipe-clay 
and charcoal through the small holes with a flannel 
pad. Lift the pattern off carefully, and go over the 
outline with a fine brush and white oil-paint diluted 
with turpentine, or a pen and ink, 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 


Unanimous AppRovAL or Mrproas Starr. 

Dr. T. G. Comstock, Physician at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: “For years we have 
used it in this hospital, in dyspepsia and nervous dis- 
eases, and as a drink during the decline and in the 
convalescence of lingering fevers. It has the unani- 
mous approval of our medical staff.”—{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


THREE shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Bessiz Darvine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 


yay) 
Mr. Joun Perrig, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessiz Darina, 
Sent free on receipt of price. 
taken. 


Postage stamps 
Joun Perrier, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best—[Adv.] 





Caswett, Massey, & Co.’s Colnmyrrh is a valuable 
tooth and mouth preparation. Astringent and purify- 
ing. 1121 Broadway and 578 Sth Avenue.—[Adv.] 





C. C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-{ Adv.) 





Use the famous Lastacue Faor Powper.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O, Box 1654, New York, | 


, | 
Mr. A. M. Noble, Salem, N.C., writes: “ Dr, Benson's 


Skin Cure cured my bitherto scaly skin.” 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Coco 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
Ss X well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 


E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 













PATENT WAVES OUTDONE 


L, Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 


SUPE : 
UPERIOR rate 


to any other. Clas 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No -nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed. From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c.each. 

The so-much-desired Marie 
Antoinette Switch, delight- 
fully ligt and airy, made in all 
shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ own 
hair made over into same. Hair 
bought and exchanged. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amutla, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffoe 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

New illustrated 






wast 





rice-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 
Take Elevator for Salesroom. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


tar CORTICELLI =a 
| 





SPOOLS 


(10 yards. ) 





Each spool is eqnal to four ordinary skeins, The 
quality of this Silk is much better than that commonly 
sold in skeins or on cards. The colors are also better. 

Ladies making ** Japanese Silk Bedquilts” cannot 
obtain Embroidery Silk in any form so cheaply as by 
buying the CORTICELLI, 10-yard spools, which are 
sold by reliable merchants at a popular price. As these 
bedquilts are destined to become heir-looms in the 
families of coming generations, pradent women will 
take pride in leaving to their descendants the best 
specimen of embroidery their skill can produce. 


SHOPPING 











Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 

Dressmaking. For circular, address Mrs, VIRGINIA 
} BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, New York. 

A warm iron passed 

over the back of these 

PAPERS TRANSFERS 


the Pattern to any fabric. 
Designs in Crewels, Em- 
broidery, Braiding, and 
Initial Letters. 

New Book bound in 
cloth, showing all Briggs 
& Co.’s Patterns, sent on 
receipt of seven 8-cent 
stamps. 


104 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Retailed by the leading 
Zephyr -Wool Stores. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


\2* TRANSFER 


PAPERS » 
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NSTRUCTIONS given in Type-Writing. Experienced 
teachers, Best Machines. Terms moderate. Apply at 
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“A magazine which is without a peer.” 
N. Y. JournaL or CoMMERCE. 


TARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 400) 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Contains: 
“The Night’s Plutonian Shore,” 


Frontispiece, from “Poe's Raven,” illustrated by 
Gustave Doné; 





Dalecarlia—t., 
By Frank Miturr. Illustrated ; 


The Catskills, 
By Luoy C, Litute. Illustrated; 


Recent Building in New York, 
By Monreomery Souvyter. Illustrated ; 


Haunts of “the Swamp Fox,” 
By P. D. Hay. Illustrated ; 
Paul Potter, 
Illustrated ; 
Prisoners—Part I., 
A Story, by Rose Hawruoune Larunor. With an 
illustration by ABsry ; 


By E. Mason, 


The Government of Cities in the State of 
New York, 
By Ex-Mayor Wituiam R. Grace; 
An Unpublished Chapter of Hawaiian 
History, 
By General J. F. B. Marsuati; 


The Genesis of the Rip Van Winkle 
Legend, 


By Joun B, Tuompson ; 


A Castle in Spain—Part V., 
A Novel, Illustrated by Ansry; 


A Silhouette, 
A Story. By Reveooa Harpvine Davis; 
Poems 
By Nora Perry,S. 8.Conant, and Hersert E.Crarke; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Duelling, Past and Present.—The Etiquette of Smok- 
ing. — Poe’s **Raven”™ Illustrated by Doré. ~The 
Charity Organization Society. —Mr. Adams's Phi 
Beta Kappa Address ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
September.—American Handwriting.—A Chinese Stu- 
dent in Search of a Wife.—High Life Represented 
by Strolling Players. —A Narrow Escape for the 
English Version.—An Abused Metaphor.—A “Broth 
of a Boy.”—Limited Baggage.—The Cracker’s Re- 
tort.—A Tennessee Character, — Praying Against 
Time.— Uncle Washington Lusk.—An Idle Idyl 
(Margaret Eyriner).—Footprints of a Lost Race. 
—An Old Brooklyn Barber's Sign. —An Original Di- 
agnosis.—How Job Doolittle became a Railroad Con- 
ductor.—The Old Reading Class (Wit CarveTon). 


a 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... Caddo cedeteces +. -$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. browsserence 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR........ Sess ectvensee tsoce O28 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................- 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers). ............ceecseee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volnmes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorsx with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Maeazinr with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Props. sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 ceuts per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitonsiy on application to Harrer & Brorures, 





Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nive 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out the country. Send for circular and samples. 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S . BAZAR. 











SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Of 23d Street. 


Y 
DRY GOODS. 

Special inducements are offered in all departments 
to close out the balance of the summer stock. 

Prompt. and careful attention to mail orders. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

it will pay you to shop by mail. 

N.B.—Address all communications to 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Of 23d Street, _N. as 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York, 





**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





| ISFIGURING Humors, Hnomiliating Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
funtile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepies. 

Curioura KResorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflamm: ition, clears the Skin and Se alp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticera Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutiovra, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin 

Curicovra Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Seap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, #1. 

Porrer Deve anp Curmicat 
2 sks., 14c.; 8 knots 


CREWELS. Kensington Floss, 


lic. ; 3 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c.; 1 sk. Emb. 
Chenil le, 6c.; 1 sk. Arasine, 12c.; 1 sk. 
Etching Silk, 6c.; 3 aks. French Cotton, 
ise.; 1 lap Split Zephyr, 10c.; 3 Ken- 
‘ sington and 2 Chenille Needles, 5c.; 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 new 
Tidy Patterns, 80c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub off, 
50c.; 2Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
Qe. 's 1 for Outline, 15c.; 1 for Flannel, 
l0c.; 1 for Braiding, 10¢.; 1 box Powder, 
2. Special offer—all above, 
$1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole- 
sale. Outfits, #1 to #15. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


TWO CHARMING STORIES 


BY 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


Co., Boston, Mass. 





ANNE. A Novel. 


We venture to say that “ Anne” is one of the most 
remarkable works of fiction that has appeared for 
many years. It is remarkable for its own sake—for 
animation of plot and variety of character; and it is 
renuirkable also as holding a place midway between 
the old American novel of incident and the modern 
American novel of analysis. * * * Besides being strong 
in character and in quiet humor, “ Anne” is also 
strong in episode.—Academy, London. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 25 


FOR THE MAJOR. 


Cloth, $1 00. 


A Novelette. 


16mo, 


A story so sweet and simple that it suggests an old- 
fashioned plaintive ballad. She has chosen the most 
picturesque materials that America affords. * * * From 
a literary point of view it is more finished than 
* Anne,” and to a critic interested in striking peculi- 
arities of character it will prove a valuable study.— 
N.Y. World, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SB™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


A NEW CATacocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
854 Broadway, N. Yay or 314 Falton St., Breshiye. 





Vapor & Water, > 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH, Goch eal. 






m Ful!-Sitz, 
¥? &c. in one, 












ir muesy 





W long in-use. Old Baths renewed. 


E. ii KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 2 
SU PERE LUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanentiy all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





Paice Repvcen. 


Bend for Circulars. 








66 a week in your own tow Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatcert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


NEW 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS. 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
YORK CITY. 








waist. 





Aridress the Manufacturers. 


S. T. TAYLOR, 


Established 1848, 
IMPORTER OF 
FRENCH PATTERNS and FASHION JOURNALS, 


930 Broadway, bet. 21st and 22d Sts., New York. 


OPENING OF FALL STYLES, 
Wednesday, September 12th, 1883. 


The most elegant novelties in Walking, Carriage, 
Reception Costumes, Wraps, and Draperies will be 
displayed (received by the latest steamers) for the 
coming season. 

All our Imported Anglicized French Fashion Jour- 
nals, LATEST NUMBERS, Kevue de la Mode, La Mode 
Elegante, Le Bon Ton, and La Modiste Universelle, Sin- 
gle Copies and Subscriptions; also, for sale by ‘ail 
News-dealers. 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 
WORLD-RENOWNED SYSTEM FOR CUT- 
TING LADIES’ GARMENTS. 








This system banishes 


The only system not a chart. 
guesswork, assures a perfect fit without alteration, and | 
elevates the art of dress-cutting to the art of the tailor. 
No Modiste can succeed without it, and every lady 


should possess it. Send for our ‘‘Theory and Art of 
Dress ;* also, Illustrated Fall Circular just published, 
containing price-lists and general information Freer. 


A WHOLESOME CURATIVE. 


NEEDED IN 


Every Family. 


AN ELEGANT AND RE- 
FRESHING FRUIT LOZ- 
ENGE for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Headache, 
Indisposition, &c. 
OF SUPERIOR TO PILLS 
and all other system- 
regulating medicines. 
HE DOSE IS SMALL, 
THE ACTION PROMPT, 
THETASTE DELICIOUS. 
Ladies and children 
like it. 
e,25 cents. Large b~xes, 50 conte. 
SOLD *BY ‘ALL DRUGGISTS. 


- HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mrz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 
te: pen needed. Superior for 

orative work on linen. Rec'd 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Dr ‘uggists, 


Mme. BRADY 


361 Sixth Ave., bet. 22d and 23a Sts. 
STAMPING and EMBROIDERING TO ORDER. 
Perforating Machines and Stamping Patterns for 

sale. Send 3 cents for Circular. 


SEELEY'S evssee PILE PIPE 


Applies any ointment di rts affected, there- 
by curing when other remedie oe fall. Conveniently carried 
in the vest pocket, ready for use, without pain or inconve- 
nience, affordin, ‘immediate relief. Sold 
(aoscenpestiae’ with a package of Seeley’s Ointment on 
which are printed the ingredients) or sent by mail for $2. 
Beeley’s uss Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet Street, London, England. 





















t ) per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
$ 0 $ ( Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


i 





y all druggists | 








HQUIPOISE WA IST, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 

THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 

satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, and 
with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 
a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust-support is provided within a 
In the Open-Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing 
little ones has been given in the shaping parts, and, from the large variety of 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stoc 

Sent by mail, postage pre} paid, ol rece ipt of pric e. 


Prices. Directions for Measuring. 
Ladies’ Leeew: Back and — $2.25. For Ladies and Misses, take a snug 
hole * 1.75. | measure around waist over dress, and 
Misse av =«( “ eid Dent, 75. | give it to us in inches. 
PATEN TED. “ “ “ Soft, 1.50, For Children and Infants, take chest 
Send for Circulars. Children’s and Infants’, 1.00. | measure aiso, and state age of child. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


___ GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





BARBOUR’S 


‘Macrame Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883 


ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


Tilustrated book with 
full particulars and in- 
structions, by mail, 25« 

Lace Desks, $2 00, $2 50, 
and $3 00 each. 


White and W. Brown Spools (200 yards) specially 
adapted for Crochet and Lace Work. All kinds of 
Flax Threads for hand and machine work. For sale by 
fancy and dry-goods dealers throughout the country. 


yy " . = 1 « » 
I'he Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


For Krxsingron Empnomery, Outtinr Work, 
Braiptwne, Ero. With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Each Ontfit contains 13 Srampine Patterns, De- 
signs of Roses, Roxe- Buds, Lilies-of-the-Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, 
Outline Desiqn, Cat-Tails, Braiding Pattern, Scollops, 
ete. Price-List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, 


ete., etc. Full instructions for Stamping and Work- 
ing. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, and In- 
structions for INDELIBLE STAMPING. 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Extra 
Sramptine Parrerns: Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; Cluster of 
Strawherries, 10c,; Forget-me-Nots, le. ; Calla Lily, 





l5e.; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c. ; 
Liliex, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden Rod and 
Asters, 20c.; Spriq of Sumach, de. Srvoiat Orrerr: 
We will send all of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Ontfit for $2.00. 

Address, J. FP. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Pansies, 15c.; Pond- 


-MELLIN’S FOOD 


For tnfants and Invalids. 


HE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
MOTHERS’ MILK. The most nourishing 
diet for invalids and nursing mothers. Com- 
pot by all physicians. Sold by all druggists. 
inallclimates. 75c. Send for the pamphlet, 

pat ETCALF & Co.,41Central Wharf, Boston, Mass, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
mat an Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Aves zr, New York, — 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The a Me of the 1884, 
EW ENGL 


CONSERVATORY, ‘of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 8. SENT FREE to 
yourself and eel friends. Send names and addresses 
to URJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
The Leuwaae best appointed Music. Literary ana 
Art School, and HOME or young ladies, in the world. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all jaa 
AMERICANS P 'U RCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N. -Y. 


Printed on 50 bk. xtra Large Chromos in 9 colors, 
(«xx board) French & Swiss Florala, Motto, Re« 








Ldge © 





0c, 14 packs #1. Be ards, 
Betuatel bound Sample Album ep hg with I}lust’d Premium i 


reduced Price List, &c.,25c. S. OOTE, Northford, C 


CARD COLLECTORS. 


Beantiful set of Imported Cards, by mail, on receipt 
of five 2c. stamps. WHITING, 50 ‘Nassau St., Y. 


$12 AWEEK. $12 a day at home easily ms ade, 
Ontfit free. Address True & Co. 


Af costly 
, Augusta, Maine, 
yee R FAMILY CREST found and ‘be vautifully 
sketched in Heraldic Colors, $1. THOMPSON’S 
HERALDIC STUDIO, Box 1198, Toronto, Canada. 
Headache banished, no matter what cause, sick or 
nervous, by Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS, 


< 
LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, Fifteenth President 
f the United States. By Grorer Ticknor Curtis. 
With Two Steel-Pla*e Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00, 
Il. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. 
Morean Dix. In Two Volumes, 
Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00. 
IIl. 
TWELVE AMERICANS. Their 


By Howarp Carrot. 


By his Son, 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt 


Lives and Times. 
Containing Sketches of 









Horatio Seymour, ¢ harles Francis Adams, Peter 
Cooper, Hannibal Ham John Gilbert, Robert C 
pag nee Frederick Donglass, William Allen, Allen 


Thorman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B.Washburne, 
Alexander H. Stephens Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

IV. 
SPANISH VISTAS. By Groner Parsons Larurop. 
Illustrated by Cuar.rs 8. Reinuanr, Square 8vo, 
Ornamental Cover, $3 00. 


MOSAICS OF BIBLE me TORY 


The Bible Record, 


with Illustrative Pvetic and Prose Selections from 
Standard Literature. By Maroivs Wiitson and 
tonert Piervont W111.s0N In Two Volames, 
12mo, Cloth, $3 60, 

VI. 

THE GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS ON 
THE OBELISK-CRAB in the Met: politan Mu- 
seum, New York A Monograph. By Aveusrus C. 
Merriam, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Vil 

peg renin mngh ZOOLOGY, Structural and Sys- 
temat For Use in Schools and Colleges. By 
Satna Caan A.M., Pu. D., late Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar College. Revised Edition. Ilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80, 

VII. 

GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 

DREN. Collected and Compared by Witttam 


Weits Neweitt. Syd, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


Ornamental Cover, 


2 & 
LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 


CARLYLE. Prepared for Publication by Thomas 
CARLYLE Edited by James ANTHONY Frovupe 
4to, Paper, 30 cents. Also, L brary Edition, 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 00, 
XxX. 
SHAKESPEARE’'S SONNETS. 
vy Witistam J. Roure, A.M. 


Edited, with Notes, 
formerly Head Master 








of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 
XI. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Venns and Adonis, 
sucrece, nnd other Poems. Edited, with N s, by 
WiniiaM J. Rouer, A.M. With Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, 56 cents; 4to, Paper, 40 cents. 
XII. 

NAN. By Lvoy C, Linum, Anthor of “ Mildred’s Bar- 
gain,” ** Prudence,” &c. A Story for Gir Illus 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 90. 

XIII. 
FREDERICK Il. AND MARIA THERESA. From 


Hitherto Unpublished Docuanes ts. 1740-1742. By 
Tur Duo ve Broautr. From the French, by Mrs. 
Casuxi. Hory and Mr. Joun Liniir. 4to, Paper 
20 cents, 





XIV. 
THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. A 
Brooklyn Bridge. By W. C. Co 


History of the 





NANT. (Reprinted 
from Harrrr’s Magazine for May, 1883.) The 
Bridge asa Monument. By Montoomernry Souvyier 







(Reprinted from — 
Together with an z 
May 24, 1883. 
Ilustrations, 


Wrekiy, May 27, 1883.) 
co of the Opening Exercises, 
with I'wo Portraits and Twenty-eight 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
42 
LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 


ICON, A Greek-English Lexicon. ¢ ompiled by 
Henry Groree Lipper, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Rouurr Soorr, D.D., Dean of 
Rochester, late Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmenied through- 
out, with the Co-operation of Prof. Dris ten, of 
Columbia College, N.Y. 4to, Sheep, $10 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Robert Reid, Cotton-Spir 


20 cents. 





By Arior O’Hanton. 


Sir Tom. By Mrs. Ouieuant. 20 cents. 
What Hast Thou Done? 
15 cents, 


By J. Fitzegratp Mornoy. 


A Foolish Virgin. By Erta Weep. 20 cents. 
By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,”” 


The Senior Song gman 
ss 20 cents. 


Meta’s Faith,” &c. 


Ant Cesar Ant Nihil. 
MER, 20 cents. 


By the Countess M. Von Born- 


The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 
Harpy. Illustrated. 1¢ cents, 

Yolande. By Wiirtam Briaok. 
$1 25; Paper, 20 cents. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 


For the Major. By Constance Feniwore Wootrson, 


Cloth, $1 00. 


Arden. By A. Mary F. Ronrnson. 15 cents. 


Mr. Scarborongh’s Family. By 
20 cents. 


Antuony TROLLOPr. 


Honest Davie. By Frank Barretr. 20 cents. 


A Sea Queen. 
Bound, $1 00; 


sy W. Crank Rossen... 
4to, Paper, 


lé6mo, Half 


20 cents 


The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. OntrHant. 16me, 
Half Bonnd, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
Like Ships Upon the Sea. By Franors E:vanor 


Troucopr. 20 cents. 


2” Hareer & Brornens wil 


works by mail, 


send ann of the above 
postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

C2 Hauren’s Cavatouun mated free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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, 7) 1 
FACETLE. 

A roy> mamma was explaining the Sunday-school 
lesson about the fall of Jericho to her bright little 
boy, who listened eagerly, and having caught all the 
salient points, put a most ludicrous finishing touch to 
the story. “The people marched around and around 
the big city,” his mother said, “‘ ever so many times. 
First came the old men and the young men, next the 
old women and the young women, and then all the lit- 
tle children followed after them.” “Oh yes,” said 
March, “and I suppose all the babies came along in 
baby carriages at the end of the procession.” 

—-—>- 


The wealthy and aristocratic Mra, Jewel, who is stop- 
ping at a summer hotel, and has been making some in- 
quiries of one of the waiters in regard to procuring the 
services of a laundress, opens her door in answer to a 
loud and imperative knock just before dinner-time, 
and discovers Mra. Mahoney on the threshold. 

Mus. Manonry. “Shure an’ are you the woman that 
was shpakin’ to one of the hotel jintlemin about git- 
tin’ a lady to wash for you ?” 

a 


A DECIDED NEGATIVE. 

InGRaTiATING Puoroerariune (aster carefully posing 
little Viola), “ And now you are going to be a very 
good little girl, and sit as still as a mouse for a few 
minutes,” . 

Viota (who, thongh a mite, has a mighty will of her 
own, quickly Unposing and assuming a most determined 
expression), “Oh, indeed, Mr. Man! That's all you 
know about it. I’m going to be as naughty as pos- 


ble 
sible. oC, Aa 


Why is a mysterious wurder like a cat? 

thereby hangs a tale. 
a 

Mus. Ménace (about to spend her first night in the 
new house into which she is moving). “ I will sleep here, 
Bridget, and you can take a sofa down-stairs.” 

Buiperr (presenting herself about an hour later). “ If 
ye'll come to the stairs, mum, ye'll see I can't lug it 
alone.” 

Mas. M. (electrified at seeina the large library lounge 
wedged in the stairway). “ What does this mean ?” 

Braiperr. “Sure, mum, ‘twas yourself told me to 
take a sofy down-#tairs; and this is the only one that’s 
been brought up here at all, mum.” 


Because 


ihalainatinin 
Mus. Moonry (to Miss Praiseworthy, who is paying 
her a visit of benevolence). “* Aud to think ye’re Mary 
Burton's daughter! And ft’* well I remimber yer 
mother, Many’s the toime she’s helped me. And she’s 
a daughter the age of yerself! Well, well; and it’s 
hard I find it to belave me eyes!” 

Muss Pramewortuy. “ Am I like my mother, as you 
remember her?” 

Mrs. Moonry. “ Niver a bit, miss. 


Yer mother was 
rale gittale-loukin’. ‘ 


[A fact, 

a Se 
Conpuoror. “Isn't this boy over eight years, mad- 
am?” 

Boy's Morner (hesitating!y). 
only just nine, sir.” 

Boy (vigorously), “ Why, I'm ‘most ten. You're 
ways forgetting my age when we go travelling! 


* No, sir—that is, he’s 
al- 


Dinchpmnndiipiaipennitin 
THE SWEETEST THING IN PRINT. 

“The song you quote is fine,” said Hobe 
To his poet friend Ted Gray, 

As ‘neath the spreading trees they walked 
One rosy summer day. 

* But oh! this morn—the sun's first rays 
Had just begun to glint 

I saw the very sweetest thing 
7 ever saw in print.” 


“Was it in verse or prose?” asked Ted; 
* Have you brought it with you?” 

“T wish gee have, but that same 
I had no right to do. 

*Twas poetry so lovely that 
"Twould melt a heart of flint.” 

Hobe sighed. ‘“ By far the sweetest thing 
T ever saw in print.” 


“Pray give me some idea of it,” 
His chum begged. “Well, V'll try. 
Its hair was golden, and its eyes 
As blue as yonder sky. 
It wore a gown of calico 
With dots of creamy tint, 
And never was a sweeter thing, 
I'll wager, seen in priut.” 
pt i 
Maus. Matenrnat (to little girl who has come to see the 
baby). ‘ Ah, these bite of humanity are so frail one 
can not be too tender of them.” 
Lirrie Gint. “* Mamma and Mrs. Smith said yester- 
day that you'd send for the doctor it your baby looked 
as though it wanted to sneeze.” 


circeitieemmamenm 

Ewrant Teun (approaching Miss Jones, who is 
knitting, and thereby awakening Miss J. from a reveri« 
wherein a certain Mr. Higgins has beengmade to pose as 
an abject slave). “ Ah, these are the mittens Mr, Hig- 
gins was talking of. May I look at them ?” 

Miss Jones (spreading out her handiwork). “ Cer- 
tainly, my dear. I make a great many pairs during 
the winter, and give to my friends. And Mr. Higgins 
spoke of them, you say ?” 

Exvant Terence, “ Yes'm. He whispered some- 
thing to Miss Smith about them that I don’t under- 
stand, ‘cause you don’t make ‘em all alike, do you, Miss 
Jones 7” 

Miss Jones (with pride) 
many as ten different styles. 

Enrant Tenaice (exultantly). “There, I knew you 
made ‘em different, and was sure you knew plenty of 
om to give em to; so I'd like to know what Mr. 

liggins meant by saying to Miss Smith that he'd wager 
this was the only kind of a mitten you'd ever have a 
chance to give.” 


“Indeed, no; I have as 
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1. Mr. Bites, stopping overnight at a country hotel, hears 2, Accordingly he rises at daybreak the fol- 
some genuine fish stories; he becomes enthusiastic, lowing morning to dig worms for bait. 
and determines to try his luck at it. ** I was bound to have that chap if Thad 

to dig to China for him,” he said, 


8. Having engaged the services of a native (who assures him 
his worms are useless, and who gets him a lot of queer 
bugs at a quarter apiece to take their place}, he proceeds 
to the best spot for black base. 














+ 

















i. Llis first cast hooks the native (who is cutting up eels 5. His second cast takes his cork helmet 
for his own bait) by the shirt collar. with it, 














7. Ashe can’t get into the boat in his hea- 
vy boots filled with water, he is towed 
ashore ignominiously by the native, 


8. Where his boots are emptied. 











10. He strikes a fish. Great excite- 
ment | 














11, Fish makes a break ; 80 does Mr. Bites, 12. And hangs on like grim death. 











13. Lands him at last, 





on his own account. 








14. And forever after tells“ fish stories” 











ExciTED MOTH- HUNTER. 
THEN — THERE — I've Gor nim! 
PLEASE DON'T STIR. 


ALIS, VERY RARE, YOU KNOW.” 


“Now — now, 
OH, GRANDPA, 
HE Is A BEAUTIFUL JMPERI- 


GRANDPA, “CONFOUND YOUR BUG! 
It’s IN MY MOUTH,” 
CHARLIE 
DOESN'T. 








KEEPING HIS WORD. 


PROMISED HIS SWEETHEART NOT TO SMOKE A CIGAR WHILE ON HIS VACATION, AND HE 











